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COMMON SCHOOL 
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TEXT 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. 


READING 
SPELLING 


Appletons’ School Readers. 
Barnes’ New Readers. 
Eclectic German Readers. 
Harpers’ New Readers. 
Harrington's Spellers. 
Harvey's Readers and Spellers. 
McGaffey’s Readers and Spellers. 
New Graded Educational Readers. 
Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. 
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Eclectic Industrial Drawing. 
Kriisi’s Graded Drawing. 
White’s Industrial Drawing. 
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Davies's Arithmetics. 
Davies & Peck’s Arithmetics. 
Felter’s Arithmetics. 
Ficklin’s Arithmetics. 
Fish’s Arithmetics. 
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Barnes’s Language Lessons. 
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Long’s Language Exercises. 
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Stickney’s Language Lessons. 
Swinton’s Lessons. 
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Cornell’s Geographies. 
Eclectic Geographies. 
Guyot’s Geographies. Harpers’ Geographies. 
MeNally’s Geographies. 
Monteith’s Geographies. 
Swinton’s Geographies. 


HISTORY Barnes's School Histories. 
UNITED Eclectic Histories. 


STATES Eggleston’s Histories. 
Quackenbos’s Histories. 
Scott’s Histories. 
Swinton’s Histories. 
PENMAN- Appletons’ Stand’d Writing Books 
SHIP  Barnes’s New Penmanship. 
Eclectic Penmanship. 
Eclectic German Copy Booke. 
Harpers’ Copy Books. National Writing Books. 
Payson’s German Books. 
Payson, Danton, & Scribner’s Series. 
Spencerian Copy Books. 
New Copy Books. 


CRAMMAR Clark’s a Grammar. 


Conklin’s Gram’r & Composition. 


Harvey’s English Grammars. 
Holbrook’s English Grammars. 
Kerl’s English Grammars. 
Lyte’s Grammar and Composition. 
Maxwell’s English Grammars. 
Quackenboe’s English Grammar. 
Swinton’s English Grammars. 
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Eclectic Physiology. 
Huxley and Youman’s Elements. 
Jarvis’s Physiology. 
Johonnot and Bouton’s How We Live. 
Smith’s (W. T.) Physiology. 
Steele’s Physiologies. 
Tracy’s Essentials of Physiology. 
Appletons’ Temperance Series. 
Eclectic Temperance Series. 
Pathfinder Temperance Series. 
Union Temperance Series. 
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& One-Book Course in 
English. 

MacVane’s Working Principles of Po- 
litical Economy. 

Baker’s Elementary Psychology, with 
Outline of Logic, 

Greenwood’s Complete Manual on 
Teaching Arithmetic, Algebra, and 
Ceometry. 

Anderson’s Light Cymnastics. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. Kellogg’s Edition. 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


Winter’s Tale, 


OOKS 


ENCLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 
Ne. 75. Webster’s Reply te Mayne. 
76-77. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. 
Ne. 78. American Patriotic Seutiments, 
Shelley’s Skylark, and Adonnais. 


** S86. Dickens’ Cricket on the Hearth. 
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87. Spenmcer’s Philesephy of Style. 

‘* 88. Lamb’s Essays of Elia (Jn prep ) 
80. Cewper’s Task. Book II. 

90. Werdseworth Selected Poems. 


Sheldon’s Modern School Readers, 
(5 books.) Containing one third more reading 
matter than any other 5-book series. 


Arithmetics. 
paste.) The most attractive series ever 
ssue 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 
THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

This is nota 2 book series of Algebras, as the 
Complete and Elements of Algebra are ~ same, 
page for page. as far as the Klementary goe 

hese Algebras are simple and clean out, with 
fresh and attractive examples. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic. 
(In 2 boooks.) 


THE SHELDON SERIES, 


The Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 


Sheldon’s Word Studies, 
This is the best and most useful Spelling Book 
ever published. 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar & Rhetoric. 
 Klements Grammar & Composition. 


Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
This book has been very carefully revised. All 
the attractive features which made this the most 
Arithmetic of its day have 
n reta 
New Series Text-Books 
By Prof. H. J. ScumitTz. Klements of the Ger- 
man Lar ge — First and Second Books now 
ready. The two parts will be bound together, and 
also sold separately. 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Beston. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


A. I. SMITH, 56 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


We shall publish on May 15, in the BRADBURY’S EATON’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, & NEW 
W erimany ARITHMETIC entitled Lessons in Number, by Francis Cocswe t, A. M., Supt. 
) Schools, city of Cambridge, Mass. This new work has some admirable features peculiar to itself, and 
differing materially from any work of the kind hitherto published. It may also profitably accompany any 
Bons series of arithmetics that are in use. * 
THOMPSON, BROWN, 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Lined 


1022 Walnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


Laboratories of T. I ndon ; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


AMONG THE THEOLOGIES, 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 

“Tt is not goers pleasant to take a trip into and 
through the theologies. The guide needs special 
wisdom and skill else the party will get lost, espe- 
cially when the old footpaths are forsaken. But Dr. 
Orcutt finds his way along very well, and his com- 
ments as he goes are ene 7 if not always con- 
vincing. The atmosphere on the journey is not as 
stifling as it used to be. There is much sunshine, and 
the sound of cheerful voices is heard. ”’ 

—Christian Union. 


W. B. CLARKE & COMPANY, Publishers, 
340 Washington Boston. 


N. BUREAU OF EDOCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
For important college positions, two gentlemen 
music teachers who are capable of giving complete 
instruction in both Vocal and Instrumental Music 
(piano) and taking charge of the musical department. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


of the student. 


such students. 


ScHooL oF PEDAGOGY. 


NSTRUCTION and Lectures in this School will commence 

OcToBER 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891. Courses of study 
in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with special reference to 
those who have mature thought, some experience, and good prepa- 
ration in the branches studied in Colleges, and our best Normal 
and High Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work, The time taken for securing these degrees 
will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, and application 


York. 


A limited number of correspondence students will be received 
by the Professor of Pedagogy. Certificates only will be given to 


For circulars and catalogue, and special information, address 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University City of New York, 


Washington Square, 
New York City. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PURK 
CHEMICALS, 


STEEL PENS. 


JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


the WORLD. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Normal School in the West, a lady to 
teach Vocal Music and the Prapg System of Draw- 
ing, and Geography and other Primary branches 
according to modern methods. To the person suited 
to the position a salary of $1000 will be paid the first 
year, and at least $1200 after that. 

Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset Street. Bostor. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class Woman’s College, in the West, a 
native French woman, to teach French conversa- 
tion. She must be a lady, born and reared such; 
must be Protestant, and at least 23 years old, ana 
must be able to give unquestionable testimonials as 
to her social position, character, and native purity of 
speech. Good salary offered. A ply at once, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 
WANTED, 
Next Autumn, in a first-class N. E. Academy, a sin- 
le man, especially qualified toteach Latin. Salary, 
$i000 to $1200 and rooms; another to teach the 


Sciences and work in the Laboratory. Salary from 
$800 to $900 and rooms. These candidates must be 
Christian gentlemen,—members of the Baptist church 
preferred. Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, NEXT AUTUMN, 
InaN. E. Academy, two lady teacbers,—one to teach 
Freehand and echanical Drawing, Arithmetic, 
Physiology, Physical Geography, etc., salary, $400; 


‘the other’to teach History Reading, and any other 


academic studies, except Greek, French. Natural Sei- 
ences, and the Higher Mathematics. Salary, $600 
Apply 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
ers. The man must be a Kaptist clergyman, quall- 
fied to teach any branches taught in an ordinary col- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade- 
mic or norma! English studies. Preaching will bea 
part of his work. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Bomerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large Western Normal School, next Autumn, a 
lady of first-class ability and culture, toteach Gram- 
mar and rhetoric The applicant must be acquainted 
with two or more foreign languages, and thoroughly 
familiar with the above named subjects. Salary, 
$800 to $1000. Appl at once to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


GENTS WANTED. 
Address, AGENCY DEPT., 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


100 SUNGS for a 2 cont stamp. Gana, 


Andrews” FURNITURE 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 


Dustiless 
Erasers 
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STEY. 


il 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 
159 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, Mass, 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U, &. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


hy, Pa 
Musie 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Write to 
H. 


r, Printing, and Binding, for 
Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. 


GILSON, 


Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 


15 and 17 Stanho 


Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe,to illustrate 
Archa@ology, History, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Special attention given 
to furnishing schools. 
For further information 
address 
A. M_ LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh 8St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Incomes. | 


[Teachers 


For full particulars 
address the 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS, 


“BOSTON: NEW Yap 
CHICAGO 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


lls of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinclancti, 


Musical, far sounding, and hi 
factory Bells for Schools, chee 


MENEELY & Co., 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 
Description and prices on application. 


Established 
1826. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


New Series of 


Reading Books, 


By EBEN H. DAVIS, 
Supt. of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 


COMPLETE IN FOUR BOOKS, 


The Beginners’ Reading Book. 
CLOTH. ILLUSTBATED. 

Teachers’ Edition, 148 pages, 

Scholars’ Edition, 128 pages, 


The Second Reading Book. 


Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, 208 pp. 40 cts, 


The Third Reading Book. 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. 336 pp. 56 cts. 


The Fourth Reading Book. 


Just Published. 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 448 pp. 80 cts. 


“Eben Davis has made for himself a reputation in 
the theory, art, and practice of teaching reading in 
the primary schools, which places him easily in the 
frout rank of educational specialists. No one man in 
any subject has accomplished more or revealed 
greater pedagogical insight, philosophical courage, 
or fenching ingenuity, whether judged by the results 
or the detail of the methods.”’--Journal of Education, 


42 cents. 
26 cents. 


CUTTER’S 
Physiological : Series 


Beginner's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene 


By Joun C, B.Se., M.D. 12mo, 140 
pp-, 47 illustrations, 30 cts. 


Intermediate Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By CALVIN Cutter, A.M., M D. A Revision 
of the First Book. 12mo, 200 pp., 70 illus- 
trations, 50 cts. 


Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


By Joun C. Currer, B.Se., M.D. 140 illus- 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


WORCESTER’S 
School Dictionaries 


THE STANDARD 
In Spelling, Pronanciation, and Definition. 


These Dictionaries contain more words than any 
others of similar grade, and are the Latest School 
Dictionaries Published. The NEw ACADEMIC, 
COMPREHENSIVE, and New SCHOOL are new 
books. The revision has resulted in the insertion of 
all the more common new words. Reset from 
new type, and containing new illustrations. New 
plates have been employed. 


Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 


Profusely illustrated. 384 pp., 16mo, half roan, 
48 cents. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary. 


With numerous illustrations. 690 pp., half roan, 
80 cents. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive Dictionary. 


illustrated. 688 pp., half roan, 


Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary. 
688 pp., Svo, half roan, $1.50. 


Send for circular and specimen pages. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMP’, Puts, 


715-717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


F. M. AMBROSE, 
New England Agent, 


84 Harrisom Ave. Extension, Boston. 
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Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
THE PRIMROSE. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


‘* Who tells you, sweet primrose, ’tis time to wake up 
After dreaming all day ? 
Who changes so quickly your somber green dress 
To the yellow one gay, ’ 
And makes you the pet of the twilight’s caress 
And the poet’s sweet lay ? 
Who does, primrose, pray ?”’ 


The primrose, secure on his emerald throne, 
Looked up quickly to say : 


** A dear lovely fairy glides down from his home 

In the sun’s golden ray, 

And with a sweet kiss opens wide all our eyes, 
Saying, ‘ Now is your day.’ 

And lo! when he’s gone we are filled with surprise 
At our wondrous array, 
So fresh and so gay. 

Do tell us the name of this fairy, I pray, 

Who gives of his beauty and then bies away 
Without thanks, without pay. 
Does he linger your way ?”’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Boston Journal: Dr. J. G. Fitch’s criticisms of Amer- 
ican schools are more stimulating than pleasing. 


State Supt. Henry Sasin, Jowa: It is an almost 
forgotten fact that the supreme object of a child’s educa- 
tion is the child himself. 


Pror. S. S. Starr, Willamette University, Oregon: 
The poverty of this country is in nothing so conspicuous 
as in the poverty of our school libraries. 


Supr. Gro. B. Lane, Nebraska: Teachers should 
read that which is good enough to read, read, re-read, 
own, and study. 


James L. Huaurs, Toronto University, Ont.: The 
educational processes of to-day are largely responsible for 
the inability of so many to execute their plans properly. 


Supr. W. M. West, Faribault, Minn.: We revolt 
rightly against any educational theory which makes an 
engine of more account than an Iliad, or that hints at any 
science as comparable in importance with the science of 
noble living. 

Prin. George E. Harpy, New York City: The re- 
sponsibility of the school in disorganizing the family life 
affects the adult members as well, compelling them often to 
conform to its demands in the arrangement of their time 
and manner of living. 


Marearet Morkis, Cincinnati, O.: An education 
that will fit men and women for practical life, if it means 
anything, means to insure for them such a symmetrical 
development, that under all circumstances they may find 
resources within themselves to cope with every problem 
which life may offer them for solution. 


Witi1am G. Bear, Chicago: I am convinced that 
we are too indulgent toward incompetent and inefficient 
teachers. There are many such in our public schools. 
If their places can be filled with more promising material 
they ought to be dropped unhesitatingly. A public school 
is not a charitable institution, or one existing in any de- 
gree for the benefit of a teacher. Its pupils are entitled 
to the best services reasonably obtainable. 


THE WISDOM OF ST. PAUL. 


Supt. Joun E, Braptey, Pa.D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MANUAL TRAINING IN GRAMMAR GRADES. 

The first aim in manual training is the discipline of the 
hand ; the second aim is the discipline of the eye. It is 
as idle to assume that nature will take care of the devel- 
opment of these organs as to claim that she will take care 
of the discipline of the brain. A third aim is to train the 
mind to right habits of thought. Manual dexterity is an 
indication of a certain kind of mental power, and this 
mental power is developed along with the dexterity. The 
perceptive powers should be supplied with an abundance 
of appropriate materials during the period of their devel- 
opment. Interest is essential in training the child’s per- 
ceptive powers. His capacity for voluntary attention is 
very limited. What a man is, is exemplified by what he 
perceives. 

Manual training in grammar grades should provide 
bodily exercises which are interesting, which involve a 
maximum of intellectual activity, and which savor of work 
rather than of play. Drawing should render far greater 
service than it has hitherto done. Language exercises 
and other written work should be illustrated with appro- 
priate drawings. Modeling in clay should be carried 
into the upper grades and developed into artistic work. 
Exercises in wood-work should be more carefully graded. 
The lighter exercises may be carried on with very few 
tools, and by boys ten or twelve years of age. The girls 
should be taught sewing. 

Super. W. H. Maxwe tt, 
Brooklyn, Y. 
EXAMINATIONS AS TESTS FOR PROMOTION. 


In a system of graded schools, promotion means the 
moving of a pupil from a lower grade to a higher. The 
term implies that he has accomplished, with a reasonable 
degree of efficiency, the work of the lower grade, and that 
he is ready to begin the more advanced work of the 
higher. Examination is any means that may be em- 
ployed by a teacher, a principal, or a superintendent, to 
discover whether a pupil has completed with a sufficient 
degree of efficiency the work of the lower grade, and 
is ready to begin the work of a higher grade. Some 
methods of examining are legitimate ; some are illegiti- 
mate. All, however, are elements of teaching. They 
teach either what is good or what is bad. The criterion 
by which the legitimacy of a method of examining is to 
be determined is its effect upon the teaching. 

Examinations may be classified as the daily, the review, 
and the comprehensive or stated examination. The daily 
examination is the rapid cross-questioning to which every 
skillful teacher is constantly subjecting his pupils. Re- 
view examinations are given, either at stated intervals, or 
better, whenever the study of some natural division of a 
subject is completed. Comprehensive examinations are 
intended to test whether students have a comprehensive 
grasp, not of petty details, but of the general outlines of 
a subject, whether they know the relations of the various 
parts to one another and to the whole. 

When properly used, these are all elements in good 
teaching, first, because they are exercises in the reproduc- 
tion of knowledge, because they test power and skill in 
the application of knowledge, and, in the case of the com- 
prehensive examination, because it tests the pupil’s com- 
prehension of a subject as a whole, as well as his power 
and skill ; second, because they set up a standard for both 
teacher and pupil; and third, because they act as a stim- 
ulus for both teacher and pupil. 

The objections to examinations are: First, that they 
set up a false standard, that knowledge should be its own 
reward and stimulus ; second, that the best part of teach- 
ing,—namely, the implanting of ennobling desires, can- 
not be tested by examination; third, that they lead to 


cramming ; fourth, that they produee a strain that affects 


the nervous system injuriously ; and fifth, that they rob 
teachers of originality and independence. With regard 
to the first, it may be said that while it is highly desirable 
that knowledge should be its own reward and stimulus, it 
is very seldom that it is so; inthe great majority of cases 
the desire for knowledge is an acquired taste. The sec- 
ond fails because, though examination may not be ade- 
quate to test there highest part of teaching, there is no rea- 
son why we should not use it for purposes for which it is 
effective. The other objections are examples of the 
abuse, not of the proper use, of examinations. 

To obviate the evils that flow from the improper use of 
examinations, daily marking as a means of estimating the 
results of the daily examinations, should be abolished ; 
the questions for the review examinations should be pre- 
pared by the class teacher, under the supervision of a 
principal or superintendent; and the only numerical 
marking should be a monthly estimate of each scholar 
based on the results of the daily examination and the re- 
view examination. The nature of the comprehensive ex- 
aminations implies that it should be given only when a 
subject is completed. In order that it may serve as a 
standard for both teachers and pupils, this last examina- 
tion should be the principal test for admission to the 
high school. 


Greorar P. Brown, 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PEDAGOGICAL OBSERVATION. 


That so little apparent progress has been made in the 
methods of study of the principles and practice of teach- 
ing is chargeable, in part, to the vague and even contra- 
dictory conceptions entertained of the nature and destiny 
of the being to be taught and of the purpose for which it 
is taught; and in part, also, to the want of knowledge of 
what has been already discovered by those who have un- 
dertaken the study. Nothing is more common than the 
statement that the function of education is the develop- 
ment of character, but the conception of the meaning of 
the word character varies from that of a bundle of habits 
to that of conscious self-activity, disciplined through 
knowledge and obedience to choose the rational in prefer- 
ence to the irrational. The difference between these 
views is the difference between a machine and a being 
potentially a deity capable of realizing the injunction to 
be perfect, even as the Father who is in heaven is perfect. 

A distinction should be made between pedagogy and 
education. ‘The former includes all those agencies, con- 
sciously or unconsciously employed, that influence the life 
of man. The latter is limited to those agencies that are 
employed in the school. But the school is merely auxil- 
iary to the other great institutions of the social world, 
therefore, any valuable inquiry as to the function of 
the school must be made in the light of the knowledge 
of all educational influences external to the school. To 
ignore the influence upon the child of the family, the 
state, the church, the business world, would be to study a 
very subordinate part without any reference to the whole. 

The investigator should have a knowledge of mind in 
so far as a study of his own mind will reveal this to him. 
The attitude of some persons, in positions of influence, 
toward the study of psychology by the teacher, is not 
helpful. They see the young and inexperienced student 
approach this study as though it were something external, 
and obtain as the result of his efforts a mass of defini- 
tions that define nothing, and a classification of so-called 
mental facu!ties that is little more than words, and they 
name this travesty upon a knowledge of mind psychology / 
Their error is in mistaking this sterile thing thus obtained 
for a knowledge of mind. The method of observation 
must be the method of all scientific discovery ; viz., that 
from hypothesis to its verification. ‘The larger the range 
of knowledge, the greater the probability that the hypoth 
esis made can be verified. Any pedagogical inquiry that 


is made in response to the injunction to observe children 
and report the results must be sterile, unless these obeer- 
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vations are directed by generalizations that the study of 
self and of the observations of others have suggested. 
There should be some common conclusion as to the func- 
tion of the school. The ideal product of the school may 
have different names, but it should be substantially the 
same thing. 

What is the course of instruction that will lead most 
directly and certainly to the end for which the school is 
established,—which is the development of the individual 
characteristics of the pupil in harmony with that which 
he has in common with all. This requires an analysis of 
the physical and mental activities that are stimulated by 
each subject that enters the course of study. This has 
been called a study of educational values, and is necessary 
in order that we may know what results to expect from 
the different studies in the course. Not only the educa- 
tional value of each subject by itself should be known, 
but the pedagogical observer must determine what there 
is in the claim that when subjects are taught together, a 
different effect is produced from that which results when 
they are taught separately. It is claimed that there is a 
sort of mental chemism that makes a compound when 
studies are pursued together, that is not obtained by any 
other method of studying them. 

A similar and equally difficult investigation needs to be 
made of the modes of discipline and methods of instruc- 
tion. 
method followed in all scientific inquiries. Young, inex- 
perienced, and ignorant persons can find out little of 
value to education, but the practice may be very valuable 


Because more leisure is coming to the people, we must 
create, foster, and nourish the desire for pure and elevat- 
ing amusements, and this fostering of correct tastes must 
be begun in childhood and cared for under the state and 
civil authorities. 

The American people, in their necessarily mechanical 
routine of life need this heart relief as much as rest of 
head and muscle. The theology and the school cannot 
safely sever themselves from the commerce of the nation. 
History shows us that wherever this has occurred the 
most fatal results have followed, and the great force for 
revival or maintenance of national weal has been and is 
the development of material resources, industrially and 
artistically. 

America must not judge herself nor her arts by the stand- 
ards of Greece and Rome, for the conditions of life now are 
vastly changed and much improved. We cannot do any- 
thing well, if it were a thousand times better worth doing, 
except what our American hearts prompt and our 
American skies teach us, for all good workmanship is the 
natural utterance of its own people and its own day. 
Inspired by the purpose to educate and thus redeem the 
masses, to awaken and stimulate an appreciation of na- 
ture, the nation’s aim shall be,—not the development of 
intellect for intellect’s sake, nor science for science’s 
sake, nor art for art’s sake, but everything for humanity’s 


The method of making these observations is the|sake,—to make humanity God-like. 


W. N. Hartmann, 
LaPorte, Ind. 


discipline to themselves. But the specialist, who comes}|MANUAL TRAINING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


to the study with proper equipment, may reasonably ex- 


The chief importance of the hand as the organ of the 


pect to discover much of educational value by an observa-| sense of touch lies in the fact that. it brings into living 


tion of the effects of the different studies and exercises harmony the inner and the outer world of man, 
tinctive value, however, it attains as the culminating organ 


on the pupil. 


Ava M. Lavaatin, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE MORAL VALUE OF ART EDUCATION. 
It is difficult to state with brevity the value of candor 


and innate truthfulness in those who teach at all; of so 
absolute a genuineness of conviction and devotion, that 


Its dis- 


of the expressive and executive activities of man, as his 
“outer brain.” Whatever man knows, does, and is, he 
owes in a large measure tothehand. Without it he must 
even now sink back into insignificance. With its aid he 
has transformed heredity into history, sight into fore- 
sight, instinct into purpose. Without it he must forever 
linger in isolation; it alone enables him to realize the 


one cannot help putting one’s whole strength into the/ yearnings of love, to establish society, and to make him- 
work. Learning and skill are of no avail if we lack|self a living part of growing humanity. 


faith, even if we do not truly worship the themes we in- 


In a scheme of hand-training as a part of educational 


terpret. We must believe in what we do or no one will| work, we should consider the relations of the hand to in- 
believe in us. Since it is healthy growth and develop-|ner development, as well as the course of the child’s men- 
ment that we seek, rather than results, we must lead chil-/tal development. A one-sided manual training which 
dren to use their own minds, to externalize their own|would subordinate all else to the training of the hand, 


thoughts, to harmonize thinking and doing, to discover 


and to create, to recognize in Nature the worship of God. 

All children should be taught enough drawing to be 
able to express themselves readily with the pencil. 
with the purpose of making artists of them, but because 
such power is an enrichment of ordinary daily life. 
This study awakens an appreciation for beauty and truth 
and leads to higher ideals in conduct and workmanship. 
There is a yearning toward beauty in form and color as 


well as in sound and morals, and it is to this upward 
tendency of the mind that the wise educator will address 
himself. 

From the employment and consequent habits of the 


would become as pernicious as the traditional school, 
which sees in man only a getter of information. Exclu- 
sive attention to tool-work would debase man into a part 
of a machine ; a manual training that sees only the so- 
called aesthetic outcome of handwork, would make of him 
an airy, characterless nothing. The purpose of manual 
training is neither art alone nor artisanship alone, but a 
rational union of tho two in a life of growing culture and 
efficiency. 

The manual training ef the elementary school should 
appeal at first, on the intellectual side, to analytic proc- 
esses of observation and discovery, later on to synthetic 
processes in productive, inventive, and creative activities ; 


nation are developed the individual characteristics that|/on the moral side, it should address itself successively to 


determine its life and influence. 


History has remem-|the individual and social powers. And this should be 


bered the kings and warriors because they destroyed.|done in an organic way, so that the same law which con- 


Art has remembered the people because they created. 
The Imperial Art Institute in London was established 
in memorial of the fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
This is one of many enterprises of similar character for 
the advancement of the masses of European workmen, 
tending to unite pleasure with daily toil. We, as a nation 
of peace, in our public education are doing nothing compared 
with Europe to advance and ennoble peaceful occupations. 
What is being done in America toward fitting the people 
for the adjustment of their relations to peaceful labor is 
being done wholly by privateenterprise. Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn, whose varied work is illustrated so beautifully 
in our city to-day, is maintained wholly by private enter- 
prise, and is training fifteen hundred young people to 
self-reliance and skill, the expense to them being merely 
nominal. Mr. Philip Armour of Chicago, has in view 
the establishing of a similar enterprise in his own city. 
With the diminution of hours of labor for the working- 


trols the scheme as a whole may control every portion of 
it. A manual training that fails to do this, which sets 
the pupil to work at parts of things and processes and 
never gives him the satisfaction of completing processes 
and products, is wearisome and stultifying. 

At first it should engage the hand alone; then single 
tools, and at last the machine, are introduced. The first 
activities should be a mere handling and arranging of 
things ; subsequently distinct forms are produced, with 
the help of suitably fashioned material; later on, the ma- 
terial itself is transformed in accordance with some fixed 
purpose. In order to secure self-confidence. the stress, at 
first, is on formal development; therefore the material 
chosen is easily worked. Later on, more refractory mate- 
rial is selected with reference only to the needs of the 
product and the endurance of the work. In the begin- 
ning the child will need much showing ; later on, dictation 
is employed, then tasks are set, the pupil finding his own 


man rises the demand as to how he shall spend his time. 


road, and at last he works with a purpose fully his own. 


As to the relative.stress to be laid on manual training 
at successive periods, it should be greatest in the begin- 
ning, when the child finds it difficult to think without 
some sort of manual activity. Later on, as language is 
developed, the appeal to the hand becomes less and less 
urgent. However, language can never fully replace the 
hand in thought expression; and education never can 
wholly dispense with the hand without serious loss in the 
outcome of life. 

On the other hand, the value of the hand should not be 
overestimated. Both hand and head are of value only in 
the measure in which they serve, strengthen, and open out 
the heart of man; for, ultimately, the true value of the 
man lies in his heart qualities and spiritual tendencies. 
If we make the hand master, we lower man to the level of 
the hand, emphasize material existence at the expense of 
spiritual being, sink creative genius in productive talent 
or mere toiling industry. 

For the period before conventional school age, all these 
demands are satisfied by the manual training suggested 
by Froebel. (This is shown by an analysis of the work 
in the first gift and of the scheme as a whole, and of the 
last gift.) In his analysis, however, Froebel confines him- 
self largely to considerations of form and size. The ele- 
mentary school, while it extends on these, should lay stress 
onothers. In form it may, with the aid of clay and paper, 
cardboard and wax, plaster of paris and wood, drawing 
and the use of more and more delicate tools reach all 
the knowledge which is now given by the high school only, 
and a great deal more still. In colors it learns to study 
and apply the more delicate contrasts, tints, and shades. 
The mixing of colors, the use of the brush in inventive 
and geometrical drawing, in the descriptive drawing of 
natural history and other work, afford much scope for syn- 
thetic activity. 

An important field is open to the schow! in the study of 
force and motion,—the domain of physical and chemical sci- 
ence and of the mechanical and industrial arts. Here, more 
than elsewhere, are opportunities for the use of the hand 
in experimental research and in the application of known 
processes to fixed purposes. To what extent the labora- 
tory and the workshop may enter is a question of means 
or expedieney. Every school, however, may establish 
somewhere a laboratory corner or a sloyd corner, and 
arouse an eager spirit of home work ; and the richest 
school can only add greater facilities for doing the same, 
with possibly more pride, but not necessarily with more 
enthusiasm. 


A. R. Tay tor, 
Emporia, Kans. 


THE RECITATION. 


Nearly all teachers make some effort to grade the work 
of their pupils. Too much attention has been given to 
the discussion of the method of grading and too little to 
the points to be considered in estimating the value of the 
pupil’s work. The pupil as well as the teacher should 
know what is demanded of him. The revelation of the 
possession of a fact by a pupil too generally satisfies a 
teacher. Now if the possession of a fact were the only 
object of school work the test could easily be met. A 
simple fact in education is of no more value than a bit of 
undigested food in the alimentary canal. 

While each subject has its specific point to be consid- 
ered, there are some points which are common to all sub- 
jects. Among them may be mentioned: Accuracy as 
to facts; accuracy as to principles; readiness in the 
presentation of subject matter ; comprehension of the 
subject as a whole; confidence in positions taken and 
ability to support them; appropriateness of language 
used in expressing thought; interest shown in the work ; 
attention to the recitations of fellow pupils and to the 
work of the teacher; success in grasping and assimilating 
new thought; evidence of growth in thought power as 
well as in knowledge ; disposition to seek and to profit 
by criticism ; promptness in doing supplementary work as- 
signed ; on originality and invention ; manner of sitting, 
standing, speaking, ete. ; in written work,—care in writ- 
ing, punctuation, paragraphing, spelling, capitalization, 
neatness of manuscript, ete. 

The noting of these points in criticising the essays 
which pupils may present from time to time is not enough. 


The language and rhetoric classes are not the only classes 
where they should enter into the recitation estimates’ 
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Scholars are not made in any such manner. They are 
the product of intelligent effort in daily drill through a 
long series of years. Reliable, thoughtful, graceful schol- 
arship is not born in a day. Its distinguishing charac- 
teristic is quality not quantity. 

The necessity for placing well defined ideals before 
the minds of the pupils and of arousing continued effort 
at their realization is nowhere more true that in the reci- 
tation. As fast as pupils are able to comprehend them, 
these points should be presented and required. 


Pror. J. W. Srearns, 
Madison, Wis. 
ELEMENTARY PROGRAMS. 


We have too long followed exclusively the maxim of 
division,—one thing at a time; we now need tu empha- 
size the maxim of unity; Jacotot’s one is in all. The 
former has gone far towards disintegrating education 
where its unity should be most complete,—in the elemen- 
tary school. We have erected convenient distinctions in 
the matter of instruction into so-called branches, to be 
pursued independently, so that pupils from their earliest 
years have from eight to twelve branches of study. These 
results foilow: 1, the branches are pursued longer than 
is necessary ; 2, they obscure in the minds of teachers 
and pupils the essential unity of the work ; 3, they me- 
chanicalize it (a) by obscuring the reasons for doing it, 
(5) by substituting routine for purpose, and (¢) by hin- 
dering the spontaneous self-education of the pupils. Our 
programs thus become soul-disintegrating. 

The remedies are: 1, the recasting of programs in such 
a way as to reduce the number of branches by restoring 
the unities ; 2, by developing in teachers a sense of the 
unity of instruction. In constructing programs, we must 
recognize the principle of combination, which affirms 
that an exercise is more valuable which subserves several 
useful ones at once ; and the principle of utilization, which 
enjoins that every attainment be turned to its proper use 
as far and as fast as possible, seeking further improve- 
ment chiefly through this use. 

The unity of instruction is apparent from a proper 
statement of its object,—to train pupils to get knowledge 
skillfully and to express it clearly. It has thus two sides, 
—that of language and that of realities (including liter- 
ature.) These should be developed together. The real- 
ities furnish the matter for language instruction which 
should always proceed by the use of this material, in the 
order and at the rate needed by the pupil. Language is 
to be thought of as a means of getting and as a means of 
giving. To get, the pupil must read, and, as soon as pos- 
sible, read to get. To give, composition is necessary, and 
for its written form penmanship is subsidiary. To pre- 
serve these unities, they must be seen and striven for. 

The principle of utilization, by requiring that what is 
gained be turned to account as soon and as often as pos- 
sible, compels to seek for points of unity in the realities 
of instruction, and thus to relate the parts to each other. 
The doctrine of Comenius, to give the general outline first 
and later fill in the details, is of great value to this end. 


James H. Baker, 
Denver, Col. 
THE HIGH SCHOOL AS A FINISHING SCHOOL. 


The higher powers of abstraction and generalization 
first become prominent in the high school period ; hence 
this period is the one in which the elements of a broad 
mathematical, scientific, and literary knowledge and train- 
ing may be acquired. Statistics show that a majority of 
high school graduates complete their formal education 
with the high school, hence the importance of the high 
school as a finishing school. 

Education is the development of the individual in and 
through his environment; or, education is gaining a 
knowledge of one’s environment and training the faculties 
to use knowledge wisely and skillfully; it properly in- 
cludes in the high school period a training in the con- 
sciousness of one’s own powers and possibilities. The 
student is to gain a broad and inspiring view and acquire 
a power that may be employed in any direction. The 
knowledge of environment should be broad, unified, in- 
spiring, and complete, according to the powers of the 
student at this period. The training should develop all 
the faculties, should cultivate original power, self-activity. 


High schools should not omit such studies as geology 
and astronomy. Emphasis should be given to the study 
of the subjective, including logical forms and their re- 
lations. The formation of character,—not omitting the 
heroic element,—should be emphasized in the light of the 
best thought and methods. To do the necessary work, a 
four years’ course is needed. High school education 
should be ideal to make ideal men and women, not to 
make citizens and artisans. High school graduates are 
not failures in any sense. Business courses too much em- 
phasize minor features in a broad scheme of education. 
Physical training is important ; manual training, as such, 
is limited to few implements, few industries, and few 
principles, and is not to be emphasized to the omission of 
other and more important studies. The practical skill of 
the age produces marvelous results, but all upon the ma- 
ternal plane, and it fosters maternal tendencies. The 
deeper insight comes by spiritual growth through ideal 
education. 


Francis E. WILLARD, 
Evanston, Il. 


THE WHITE CROSS IN EDUCATION. 


The White Cross stands for purity of personal life and 
purity in the people’s homes. Though most teachers are 
unmarried, they are just as loyal to life's most significant 
and sacred tie as are those who form that tie. Perhaps 
an estrangement unexplained, a financial burden bravely 
borne for kindred’s sake, or faith kept with the dead may 
help explain the situation. 

There are four great movements which in the largest 
way will lift the white cross of purity to its rightful place 
in the lives of our young people. They are co-education, 
—the training with each other of those formed for each 
other, that their intellectual sympathy may be increased 
and their mutual estimate based on a more thorough 
knowledge than society affords; the financial independ- 
ence of women, that they may not be tempted to marry 
ic order to secure support; a reform in dress, that 
women may have better health, greater vigor, and thus 
enter upon home life under more hopeful conditions ; and 
equal suffrage, that woman’s influence and character may 
react upon government so as to secure more and juster 
laws for home protection and heavier penalties «gainst 
those who vssail the physically weaker. 

All these reforms should be inculeated in the public 
schools and wrought into the thinking of the young people. 
Ido not mean that this should be done in any formal 
way, but as the outcome of that “public opinion” in a 
public school that is largely developed from the teacher's 
influence, record, and most of all, his or her character. 

Recent statistics in Massachusetts prove that “in the 
employments in which the very lowest wages are paid, 
women constitute over seventy per cent. of the workers, 
while in the employments that pay twenty dollars per 
week women constitute hardly over three per cent. 
Women standing side by side with men are also paid less 
wages for the same work, the proportion being that a 
woman twenty years of age and upwards is made to work 
for the same wages as a boy of ten.” Public school chil- 
dren should know these facts, and their indignation should 
be aroused against such a state of things. 

The W. C. T. U. has circulated petitions and secured 
legislation in nearly every state for industrial homes for 
girls and improved legislation for their protection. Chiv- 
alric principles planted in the hearts of boys; training 
that makes them knights of the new and noble chivalry of 
justice, would help to enthrone the white cross in their 
lives. 

The four reforms of which I have spoken can only be 
built up orally and incidentally in public schools. Bat 
the ethical teaching of physiology and hygiene as a per- 
sonal matter with each child should begin in the primary 
and be continued through all grades. Do not fear to 
explain the child to himself in language noble as the facts 
you teach. Innocence is founded upon ignorance, virtue 
upon knowledge. One is a rope of sand in the presence 
of temptation, the other a Damascus blade of safety. 
Build the child’s education up from a physical founda- 
tion. Bodily habits that are healthful and pure mean 
more to the Republic’s future than intellectual acumen or 
acquirements. 

Catholics have excelled Protestants in teaching to the 


young the basis and enforcing precepts of a pure life. 


Ireland has the most virtuous peasantry in the world, con- 
fessedly as the outcome of early education. Before their 


first communion boys and girls are specifically taught the 
duty and the reasonableness of personal purity. From 


the point of view of science they should thus be taught in 
our schools. This cannot be done in the direct manner 
that we teach them to let alcoholic drinks and tobacco 
alone, but by abolishing the recess and using that time 
for physical training according to the systems of Delsarte 
and other masters, circulating the White Cross pledge and 
literature and personally teaching the pupils one by one, 
or in small groups of boys by themselves and girls by them- 
selves, the facts of physiology and hygiene in reference to 
a life of personal purity. Fewer pupils should be assigned 
to each teacher, and physical culture should be the basis 
of all education. Recitals of impurity should be care- 
fully avoided. Keep the eye lifted to the heights, not 
lowered to the slums. 

The age at which to begin teaching may vary, but let 
purity have the first word. The child will ask questions 
early ; let not the coarse reply get in its work before the 
chaste one comes. Science is like fire; it burns away 
dross; tell him what science says. God's laws are all 
equally clean and holy; tell him of the laws of God. It 
is now taught by the best scientists that young men of 
chaste life make the most brilliant students, and for 
hygienic reasons. Let your watchword be one standard 
for man and woman,—a white life for two. 

Teach girls the gospel of dress that imposes no ligature ; 
the vulgarity of that ‘death line” made in the waist that 
reminds one of an hour-glass or a “ yellow-jacket”; and 
the danger of tilted heels that throw all the vital organs 
out of their natural place. Put women on school boards 
that they may help the teacher to guard the little ones 
against these dangers. 

The white cross is the hallowed emblem of the whole 
social purity movement. It supplies just what has been 
lacking in the education of our youth. This is its solemn 
pledge: “I promise to treat all women with respect, and 
endeavor to protect them from wrong and degredation ; 
to endeavor to put down all indecent language and coarse 
jests; to maintain the law of purity as equally binding 
upon men and women ; to endeavor to spread these prin- 
ciples among my companions and try to help my younger 
brothers ; to use all possible means to fulfill the command, 
‘ Keep thyself pure.’” 

Joun T. BucHANAN, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ORGANIZATION AND SYSTEM VS. ORIGINALITY 
AND INDIVIDUALITY. 


Originality and individuality are properties, and organiz- 
ations and individuality are action, or the results of action, 
and are as little subject to comparison as any other two 
things that are of unlike natures. ‘The ideal teacher must 
possess originality and individuality otherwise he will belong 
to that class whose members are satisfied to remain forever 
in the state of mediocrity, and to follow those whose orig- 
inal and individual efforts place them in the fore-front of 
their profession. The ideal teacher must begin his work 
with organization and carry it forward with system in 
order to attain the best results. One might as well at- 
tempt to cut a tree down by applying the ax to every 
point in the whole tree as attempt to conduct a school 
without organization and system. 

If by organization and system is meant that certain 
severe lines are laid down, which are as inviolable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians; that it is prescribed to 
the teacher accurately how much and what he shall teach 
of any given subject, regardless of the number, age, char - 
acter, and previous experience of the taught; and what 
method he shall use in teaching that subject, regardless 
of the individuality of the teacher and pupil, regardless 
of the direction of his greatest strength in imparting in- 
formation and instruction, and arousing his pupils to in- 
dependent thought and original investigation. such organ- 
ization and system is an abuse. Every thoughtful, pro- 
gressive teacher will make his own method, although it 
goes without saying that in forming his method, he will 
be aided materially by observing the methods of others, and 
by recognizing those principles of education that have 
been found true by the eminent, practical educators, and not 
by mere theorists. On the other hand, it would be an 
abuse of what would be called individuality to close his 
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eyes persistently against that which is good and effective 
in the methods used by others. 

I believe the impression is erroneous that normal and 
other training schools can furnish teachers with set meth- 
ods and systems to which they should adhere during their 
professional experience. All the normal schools can do, 
—all they ought to do,—is to enable the teacher to form 
his own methods intelligently, taking into consideration 
all the elements by which such me hods should be modi- 
fied. After all, the teaching talent is one that resides in 
the person and cannot be given by any amount of 
normal training. Normal training can only stimulate 
and develop that talent. 

Some of the results of a cast-iron system are as follows : 
Work is very often slighted ; pupils are hurried over the 
ground in pernicious haste, in order to keep up with 
the course laid out ; quality is subordinated to quantity ; 
not sufficient time is given to develop the power of think- 
ing, and thereby memory work is substituted for real mind 
work ; and all this results in superficialty, which by the 
critics of our publie school system is called a curse. The 
effect of this tendency upon the general public has been 
that schools, especially those of secondary and higher edu- 
cation, are judged not by the thoroughness of the work 
done, not by the power to think and do, given to the stu- 
dents, not by the character developed ; but by the num- 
ber of the “’osifies” and “’ologies” that appear in the 
prospectuses of those institutions, and by the amount of 
territory that the students, according to these prospect- 
uses, nominally travel over. 

Very often the teacher who boasts of his originality or 
individuality will take up new methods of his own con- 
ception, simply because they are new and original, and, 
perhaps, startling, and not because they are founded on 
sound principles, and may be expected to furnish good 
results, and regardless of the question whether the work 
of such teachers will fit in with the work of teachers of 
other departments in the same school. 

So called original teachers are responsible for a great 
many of those educational fads to which the high sound- 
ing name, “new methods” is given, and which appear 
on the educational horizon like a meteor on a dark night, 
which sweeps across the heavens suddenly and with great 
brilliancy ; is very much admired for the time being, and 
disappears just as quickly, and is consigned to oblivion 
where it belongs. 

Very often, after a time, such educational fads are res- 
urrected by other original teachers, who are very proud of 
having made “ original” discoveries, for getting, as Ben- 
Akiba says: ‘“ There is nothing new under the sun.” As 
illustrations of such fads there might be named that of 
moral suasion, that which puts workshops in the basement 
of high schools and sewing and cooking schools in the 
attic of the same; the method of quick addition, which 
created such a sensation ten or a dozen years ago; and 
the Pollard Synthetic System of Reading, which is now 
heralded as a great original invention ; that bugbear 
which arouses the enthusiasm of the progressive, original 
teacher which is called English, which does not seem to 
mean anything in particular, but everything in general, 
which takes in its octopus arms everything from the 
namby-pamby love stories of Howells to the bitter sar- 
casm and cynicism of Carlyle; which seems to begin 
nowhere and end nowhere, and so gives the aforesaid ad- 
herent an opportunity to spread himself, very thinly in 
deed, over the whole of intellectual creation. 

Both of these were discussed at the meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association of Greece and the Greek 
colonies at Alexandria, in the third century B. C., on 
which occasion Professor Archimedes of Syracuse advo- 
cated these methods as being original, and calculated to 
develop the mind of the students; while Professor 
Euclid, principal of the high school at Alexandria, main- 


tained that they were “ chestnuts,” and had been used by 
Superintendent Pythagoras of Samos, in the sixth century 
B. C., and were now reproduced at the convention at 
Alexandria under new names. 

I do not know what impressions these results of my 
historical researches into the hoary past will make upon 
the teaching fraternily, but I must admit that it fills 
mej with great satisfaction to know that we, the rep- 
resentatives of the mineteenth century, that century 
which is the fruition of all lands and tongues of the past, 
discuss, wrangle, criticise, claim all as original, just the 
same old way as they did at the Alexandrian meeting, 
three centuries before Christ, a: 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, 


The opening session of the thirtieth meeting of the N. E. A. 
was held in the open air at Rice Park, St. Paul. Chairman D. D. 
Merrill of the St. Paul executive committee presided, and after the 
opening prayer introduced Gov. William R. Merriam, who wel- 
comed the teachers in behalf of the state of Minnesota. 


Governor Merriam’s Address. 


After portraying the vast possibilities and advantages of the 
** Great Sects: ”” (a favorite theme with all the speakers who 
followed him), Gov. Merriam said : - 

Nations and communities thrive or decay as they are influenced 
for good or bad in physical, mental, and moral development, and 
the great work in which you are engaged is fandamental to all that 
we may hope for or expect. I am impressed with the paramount 
importance of your high profession; that through you and your 
labors the character of the youth of our land is formed and devel- 
oped; and I aleo remember the close relationship that popular eda- 
cation bears to the present and future success and safety of our 
government. From the inception of a plan to found a republic, 
the necessity for a liberal system of public schools and universities 
had primal place in the minds of the framers of our constitution. 
Washington realized that the future of the young nation depended 
upon the intelligence of the people, and upon many occasions cham- 

ioned the cause to which you are devoting your lives and energier. 

e have followed the advice of the fathers and established in this 
country a system of schools and of institutions of learning that are 
at once a glory and an honor to them and to us. Another element 
of the responsibility that rests upon you as educators is the duty of 
teaching the youth of our land devotion to country and obedience 
to its laws. Next to worship of the great Creator should come love 
for native land and willingness to be sacrificed in its interest, should 
occasion demand. All of you, I am sure, fully appreciate the im- 
portance and necessity of instilling into the minds of our youth the 
desire and purpose to become useful and loyal citizens, and of in- 
spiring them with high and noble ideas of the obligations devolving 
upon them under their heritage of freedom. Your deliberations 
will prove of the highest moment to the people of the United States 
and of the civilized world. 


Other Addresses of Welcome. 


The second Minnesotan to weleome the teachers was State Supt. 
D. L. Kiehle: The two great bodies whom the nation delights to 
honor are the survivors of the army that saved the nation from dis- 
memberment, and this other grand army of a half million of the 
purest, most intelligent and self-sacrificing teachers, to whom are 
committed the future of this republic in the present training of its 
millions of youths. Unlike the body of veterans to which I have 
referred, you are here, not to recount your laurels nor to review your 
past battles, but with an eye upon the future in the facing of ad- 
vancing millions of children, born, not only here, but in every land 
the sun shines upon, and of every tongue spoken by civilized men. 
Here you are to consider and plan how to unify this heterogeneous 
mass of young life into American citizens of intelligence, virtue, 
and industry. May your stay be pleasant, your remembrance of us 
abiding. 

President Irwin Shepard, of the state normal school at Winona, 
followed, welcoming the visitors to the state. It is just fifteen 
years since the association honored this state with its presence. The 
membership of the association was about 350, of whom 200 came 
from outside of the state. To-day you have come again with num- 
bers increased fifty-fold, and we are happy that we are able to 
extend to you a correspondingly large and cordial welcome. Among 
the first acts of the legislature of the state, thirty-two years ago, 
and but eleven years after the opening of the first school, was one 
creating the first state normal school established west of the Missis- 
sippi. Other normal schools followed, until now the appropriations 
granted to the four state schools for the training of teachers is 
greater in proportion to the number of pupils enrolled than in any 
other state in the Union. The percentage of normal trained teach- 
ers in the common achools of our state is greater than in New York, 
the same as in Pennsylvania, and exceeded only in the states of 
Massachusetts and California. Every state in the Union has con. 
tributed of its best life, its best blood, jits best thought to the 
enriching of our social material and educational prosperity, and 
we therefore welcome you. 


Pres. L. C. Lord, president of the State Teachers’ Association, 

followed President Shepard. If any members of certain learned 
professions seem inclined to give you the cold shoulder it is not 
because of any lack of respect, but because of a possible exagger- 
ation of the teachers’ power and influence. The doctors of medi- 
cine have long held us responsible for many of the ills of children 
nnd youth, and have insisted that the child had a body as well as a 
mind. The doctors of the law maintain that the schools shall instill 
the principles of mine and thine, that patience and forbearance 
sball be taught and practiced. Sooner or later good teaching will 
do away with mortgage foreclosures, writs of attachment, and law- 
suits. The doctors of theology have vigorously and justly insisted 
that a boy is neither all head nor all body, but that he has a soul 
to be made spotless and pure, to be trained not only for time, but 
for eternity. 
In the absence of Mayor Smith, acting-Mayor O. O. Cullen cor- 
dially welcomed the visitors to St. Paul. He alluded to the Asso- 
ciation as the embodiment of the educational brains and vital mov- 
ing force of the United States. 


Mr. Callen was followed by President Cyrus Northrop of the 
Minnesota State University President Northrop always has a fitting 
word for the occasion, and bis short address spoke of the warm re- 
ception extended to the national educators by those interested in 
the higher education in the state. 


President J. W. Strong of Carleton College addressed the assem- 
blage on behalf of those institations of the state which are not 
under state control. Our private schools and seminaries of Jearn- 
ing are not technical parts of our system, but they play a great and 
important part in our work of education. These parts aim at what 
the state can never give, a moral and religious training and a sym- 
metrical development, which, in ordinary schools, is not to be had. 
The permanency of the state depends upon morality being main- 
tained. We do not ask the state to teach religion, but we hold that 
for her own sake she must guard well religions liberty. There is 
here no avin of Roger and state, but a conjoint movement which 
is necessary for the welfare of both. We ligh ; 
the truth shall make and keep us free. 

- D. Merrill welcomed a visitors in behalf of the 
ocal executive committee. e traced with t 
growth of the public schools in Minnesota 


when, in 1847, Mise Harriet E, Bishop, began to teach in St. Paul 


ool north of Iowa and west of Wisconsin. He read in fall 
on Sune letter of the missionary Williamson tu the “ Board of 
National Popular Education ’’ in New England, in response to 
which Miss Bishop went to Minnesota, and closed by asking the 
teachers of the nation to view the results of her work forty-three 
The Responses. 

response for the Association was by the president, James 
Chala, president of Kansas State University. He said : We 
are here because a country which is worth dying for is worth living 
for intelligently ; because we believe that only an intelligent citizen- 
ship can maintain & republic; because we desire to render true ser- 
vice to our fellow men; because we believe in the pedigree of brain. 
We are here to-day representing, perhaps, more than any other 
thing, the great system of public education which has been with us 
from the beginning; the great emancipator which strikes off the 
fetters of ignorance from every child within the limits of the state ; 
which bring out the best, wherever it may be, even in the most un- 
likely spots; which has so long and so thoroughly and so magnifi- 
cently satisfied every hope, and become the most important factor 
of our economic system. ) 

President Canfield, with a few pleasant remarks, introduced the 
secretary of the Association, William R. Garrett of Nashville, 
Tenn. We have met as an Association,— North, South, East, and 
West, at times in the history of this body, but there is something 
more to the organization than a mere gathering. We are in duty 
bound to teach the young of this — broader views of civil 

lity and the duties they owe their united country. 

Pondwin C. Hewett of Normal, Ill., responded in behalf of the 
treasury of the Association with a few bright and spirited remarks. 

The national commissioner of education, Dr. W. T. Harris of 
Washington, D. C., responded on behalf of the general educational 
interests of the country, in an eloquent address, replete with solid 
thought and wise suggestions for the continual growth of the na- 
tional system of public schools. A goverument of universal free- 
dom is necessarily founded on virtue and intelligence, and it is of 
the highest importance that an intelligent policy be the predom- 
inant element in the management of the school system. Delegates 
to this convention will find here inspiration and strengtb, which 
will aid them still farther in the faithful and conscientious perform- 
ance of the work in their noble professions. Freedom means self- 
help, and this self-help is the only safeguard for the individual, the 
state, or the nation; any other may prove an evil, In your 
proffers of free education we recognize a devoted interest in the 
fundamental principles of good government, and while your schools 
are conducted on this broad basis of virtue and intelligence, let me 
urge that to enhance their good work, there must never be a sub- 
stitution of school work for that of the church, nor can it be done 
with safety. On the other hand, the church should never perform 
the functions of the school; but let the two work as a great har- 
monious whole and the growth of your system will be the greater. 


As State Supt. Ira G. Hoitt of California was unable to be pres- 
ent, Supt. E. P. McElroy responded for the Pacific Coast, extending 
avinvitation to the Association to hold a meeting in Portland, 
Oregon, in the near future. 

President Homer B. Sprague of the University of North 
Dakota being absent, sent his address, in responding for the 
Northwest, in which he showed the growth of that section of 
the country during the last hundred years, Then speaking of his 
own state, he said: It is less than a year old. Its foremost educa- 
tional instution is perhaps the most conservative and the most pro- 
gressive, as it is the youngest of American universities, —the most 
conservative, in that it insists on something of the old classical 
training; the most progressive, in that it aims to furnish a high 
education at a lower cost than any elsewhere. Fall of meaning is 
the fact that one of our earliest statutes commands that the flag of 
our Union shall daily float over every state edifice. But most sig- 
nificant of all to us as educators and patriots is ite explicit recogni- 
tion in our constitution of the underlying reason and the proper 
ideal of public instruction supported by the state. This is its lan- 
guage: ‘A high degree of intelligence, patrivtism, integrity, and 
morality, on the part of every voter, 1s indispensable in the government 
by the people.’’ In lifting thus “high the standard of universal edu- 
cation, the new Northwest leads the world. It hardly needs to be 
said that in proportion as we approach the lofty ideal, we insure 
our country’s welfare ; in proportion as we fall short of 
it, we incur danger and misfortune ; that in its complete 
realization will be found the prevention or the cure of every polit- 
ical evil, the substance or the guaranty of every political blessing. 
Edocationally, the heart of the great Northwest, the heart of the 
continent, is sound, and it beats in quick and full response to the 
spirit of the greetings on this transcendent occasion. 


Pres. F. Louis Soldan of the St. Louis Normal School spoke in 
behalf of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. All parts of this 
great land are united by relations of a commercial intercourse, but 
there is another and stronger bond, the common education of the 
American youth in those schools where they are taught one law, 
one language, and to t one common flag. 

A. E. Winship of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, who was to 
respond for New England, was unable to be present. His paper 
was read by William E. Sheldon of Boston. (This response will 
be found on the editorial page of the JoUKNAL for July 17.) 

C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, N. Y., spoke for the North Atlantic 
States. In 1885, $5,000,000 were appropriated for the national 
school system. To-day $20,000,000 is the sum at their command. 
In the face of all that has been said of the marvelous growth of the 
Great Northwest, the states of the North Atlantic region can re- 
port a recent growth and progress almost incredible. Contrasting 
the work of to-day, the appointments made, and the general ad- 
vance in every respect, with the work of a decade ago, we can only 
show what can be accomplished by a combined and united action 
tending toward a good end. Instead of having politicians antag- 
onistic to our movements, as was once the case, they have all come 
to be in sympathy with us and we have but to ask for what is right 
and it is ours to command. 

Prof. W. R. Thigpen, having been taken ill, Prof. E. B. Smith 

of La Grange, Ga., was called upon to respond for the South 
Atlantic states. He spoke earnestly in behalf of the southeastern 
portion of the country. When the Northwest twits the South 
because, in 1880 it contained 128,000 white illiterates, it forgets that 
the Northwest only had a population of 41,000 at that time. Was 
is not is. The returns are not in yet, but the South is not dead 
nor sleeping, and figures will prove it. 
Prof. J. W. Johnson of the University of Mississippi responded for 
the Gulf states. The Gulf states see conta their share to 
the prosperity of the country, and the time is not far distant when 
their inflaence will make itself felt throughout the country, for 
with such wonderful resources as they possess, the importauce of 
that region cannot be cast aside lightly, and they will always be 
joined to this great northwestern land in one common bond of sym- 
pathy, industrial as well as educational. 

W. T. Grannis of Cumberland University, Tennessee, spoke on 
behalf of the Central Southern states, in the place of Frank Smitb, 
state superintendent of Tennessee. He said that the teachers ot 


the South were a united band, working heart and hand for the 
edueation of the southern youth. Our idea is to teach our youth 
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that there is no North, no South, no East, and no West, but that 
all sections are united as one. 

Hon. John Hancock of Ohio was the last speaker of the after- 
noon. He spoke on behalf of the Central states, and by his bright 
remarks thoroughly took the audience by storm. He summed up 
the feelings of all the speakers of the session in expressing the 
gratitude all felt for the grand welcome which had been extended 
to them, 

Directors’ Meeting. 


A meeting of the board of directors was held at the close of the 
afternoon session. Thirty members of the were present. As 
Senator H, W. Blair could not deliver his address upon * The Race 
Problem ”’ it was decided to have it printed, 

The report of the treasurer, Edwin C. Hewett, was adopted. It 
shows total receipts for the yesr, amounting to $7,830.65, and dis- 
bursements to the sum of $5,607.07, leaviog a balance on hand 
of $2,223. 

The terms of five directors expired at this meeting, but they were 
all reélected for another six-years’ term. They were: E. C. Hewett, 
Illinois; A. J. Rickoff, New York; John S. Irwin, Illinois; George 
Howland, Illinois; W. R. Thigpen, Georgia. 

Chairman N. A. Calkios, of the board of trustees, reported the 
fund of the Association to be $29,000, of which $26,000 are invested 
in secarities, and the balance on hand will be so invested. As 
Mr. Calkins’ term as trustee had expired, he was unanimously re- 


EVENING SESSION, 


President Canfield introduced Supt. J. E. Bradley of Minneapo- 
lis, who invited the teachers to inspect that city, the ‘‘ other twin.”’ 

Supt. R. E. Denfeld followed, and extended an invitation to 
visit Daluth, the little Chicago of the Northwest. 


Committees. 
The committees were then announced as follows: 


On Nominations—J. L. Pickard, Iowa; Solomon Palmer, of Ala- 
bama; T. A. Futrall, of Arkansas; Aaron Gove, of Colorado; D. W. 
Hurd, of Connecticut: C. H. Clemmer, of North Dakota; George A. 
McFarland, of South Dakota; Zalmon Richards, of District of Co- 
lumbia; F. L. Kern, of Florida; £. B, Smith. of Georgia; John Cook, 
of Illinois; W. A. Bell, of Indiana; John McDonald of Kansas; M. H. 
Bartholomew, of Kentucky; G. J. Ramsey, of Louisiana; M. C. Fer 
nald, of Maine; W. Jones, of Pennsylvania; J. M. Wellington, 
of Michigan; H. P. Judson. of Minnesota; Supt. Preston, of Missis- 
sippi; J. T. Bucbanan, of Missouri; R. G. oung, of Montana; R. J 
Barr, of Nebraska; C.C. Rounds, of New Hampshire; T, M. Marshall. 
of New Mexico; OU, W. Bardeen, of New York; Supt. Finger, of North 
Carolina; John Hancock, of Ohio; C. B. McElroy, of Oregon; E. O. 
Lyte, of Pennsylvania; T. P.’Johnson, of South Carolina; Frank Good 
man, of Tennessee; Oscar Cooper, of Texas; Robert E. McKay. of 
Virginia; ¥. B, Gault, of Washington; Supt. Anderson, of West Vir- 
ginia; J. W. Stearns, Wisconsin. 

On Necrology—Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C.; N. A. Calk- 
ins, of New York; Joseph Balwin, of Huntsville, Texas; J. L. Pick- 
ard, of Iowa City. 

On Honorary Members—H. 8, Jones, Pennsylvania, Chairman; Miss 
Clara Conway, Tennessee; Prof. Irwin Shepard, Minnesota; J. 
Gilchrist, Lowa. 

On Resolutions—James Baker, of Colorado; F. B. Cooper, of Iowa; 
C. R. Skinner, of New York; W. R. Thigpen, of Georgia. 

On Exhibits—to report for the volume—Miss Mary E. Nicholson, of 
Indiana, chairman; Henry Sabin, of Des Moines, to report on manual 
and industrial et Mrs. Hannah J. Carter, of New York, to re- 
ye on arts (form and color); George P. Brown, of Bloomington, IIL, 
© report on general school exhibts, public and private; Miss Jose. 
phine Locke, of Chicago, to report on kindergarten schools ; Miss 
Amelia Fruchte, of St. Louls, to report on drawing. 

The addrees of the evening was delivered by B. L. Wiggins of 
the University of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., on 

Forms of Discipline and Discipline of Forms, 

What is most needed in the teachers’ profession is discipline, and 
if this is not secured, nothing of good can be looked for in the 
school’s work. Experience is quite as essential, and though diffi- 
cult to obtain, it may remit some of its troubles to those who are 
tireless in their efforts and who pursue it with the hope of eventual 
yaccess. There is nothing more encouraging than the fact that 
tained teachers are no longer the exception, and that the calling is 
m™® more regarded as a mere trade. There is perhaps no reflection 
which can so inspire the instructor, as that it is possible to train a 
bey toward the end an honest, upright man would attain, No one 
car overestimate the benefits of an early discipline and a fitting ed- 
ucstion. No teacher should ever forget that he is destined to pro- 
due some effect upon his pupils by his own actions, and can in no 
instance afford to ignore the results of such influence. Discipline is 
the most essential factor to make such training effective; but I 
woud not have such discipline as acts only as a curb and never as a 
stimalus. Such a rule would bring about stagnation, and stagnation 
means death. The first concern of the teacher must be to consider 
what is necessary to properly manage a boy and develop his char- 
acter For this we must have capable instructors. Teach your 
pupils the Jaw of obedience, and endeavor to form an idea of the 
best vay of securing it. Theory is not enough to make men good ; 
it is tae experience which counts, and as soon as teachers begin to 
realizethat scholarship should not be the prime consideration, better 
results will be noticed in general school work. Exercise kindness, 
sympathy, and justice, but by all means trast your pupile, though 
it may be difficult at times. Follow this rule, and in the end your 
confidence will be fally gratified, your trust repaid. Intellectual 
industry is all-important in the teacher, if the same condition is to 
be broughtabout in the pupil. Boys are not fools, and intellectual 
honesty is ss necessary for the well-being of the school as the signs 
of intellectual development for the educational advancement. Ap- 
peal to the dder boys and touch their self-respect. Let them know 
that their sease of manhood is looked to for giving a moral tone to 
the school, aad the end will justify your efforts. 


Srconp Dav—WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 


The first business of the morning was the report of the commit- 
tee,—consisting of Geo. P. Brown, Bloomington, Ill., chairman ; 
William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education; and Lillie 
J. Martin, Sas Francisco,—upon 

Prychological and Pedagogical Observation. 

(An abstract appears on page 83. 

W. T. Harris then presented his portion of the report. He gave 
a thorough consideration to a book upon this subject, written by Dr. 
Mary Patnam Jacobi, which promulgated a new doctrine regarding 
the early education of children. This work expressed the greatest 
contempt for the present system of education, and gave an account 
of the actual results of this system upon the little daughter of the 
author, who had educated her in this manner. This little child 
could, long before she could read or write, use language abounding 
in polysyllabic words which one would naturally expect to find used 
by no one but those proud of their erudition. If people were look- 
ing for a Messiah in pedagogy, he said that this was a veritable 
John the Baptist. Mrs. Dr. pt book is the most significant 
work on education of the century. 

As Miss Martin was not t, the association at once passed to 
the consideration of Prof. Charles De Garmo’s report, upon a spe- 
vific inquiry on 


The Relation of Instruction to Will Training. 

The enforcing of moral and religious maxims upon the youthful 
mind by the exercise of authority should be directed by wisdom. 
The mind must be trained, and each mind should have an insight 
of its own. Three lines should be considered in imparting instruc- 
tion; namely, the subject in accordance with the teacher’s ideas as 
compared with the student’s; methods to be determined by inves- 
tigation ; and methods to be governed by the capacity of the student. 
Children will always give attention to anything novel, and this line 
should be followed in the beginning. 

Discussion of the paper read by Professor De Garmo was opened 
by Pres. Joseph Baldwin of the State Normal School, Huntsville, 
Texas. Education as we now conduct it gives the teacher a helping 
hand, and leads the work into a stage of light years ago unknown. 
When the teacher understands his pupil thoroughly, knowing his 
nature and capabilities for comprehension, he can bring out the 
loftiest parts of his being, and show the highest possible forms of 
maturer development. Not enough attention is directed to the 
earlier stages of language lessons in our schools, and there is no 
reason why this should be so, for the benefits are incalculable, 
and the results must inevitably prove the vindication of such a sys- 
tem. But the move in this direction is growing stronger, aud thie 
time cannot be very remote when we shall teach subject matter 
equally with object lessons. 

The second paper of the morning was by W. H. Maxwell, super- 
intendent of schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. (An abstract of Mr. Max. 
well’s papers published on page 83.) The subject was 


Examinations as Tests for Promotion. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Maxwell's address, President Canfield 
called on G. 8S. Albee, president of the State Normal School at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., to lead the discussion of the paper. It is eminently 
wise that examinations have been fixed to the plane of becoming 
exact tests for promotions. There is nothing more stimulating to 
men, no matter in what stage they be, whether embryo or superan- 
nuated. To the great mass of teachers examinations are the sum- 
mum bonum of all tests; a comprehensive examination is scarcely 
known, but ifit could be obtained in its fullest sense, great educa- 
tional advantages would result. The tendency of these examina- 
tions as they now are is to tax the pupil’s memory in the worst 
form, for there is a strain of anxiety to hold at any cost, and under 
abnormal conditions, things which are often entirely foreign to 
the mind. 

Dr. E. E. White of Cincinnati, O , was then introduced. If a 
teacher does not know the real standing of his pupils after all the daily 
testa of the year, and if such examinations for promotion are neces. 
sary to determine their qualifications, then use them; but if they 
are not essential, let them be done away with entirely. There are 
three great problems in the system of graded schools, and the first 
of these is how to subject teachers to an authorative supervision, 
which is not objective. The next question is the manner of teach- 
ing pupils in classes of a graded system, #06 as not to sacrifice indi- 


H. | vidual efforts and the interests of asingle pupil. The last problem ie, 


How shall we subject a corps of teachers to examinations which 
will not run in one continual groove, making the work in the high- 
est sense rational ? 

Prof. J. W. Jolson of the University of Mississippi followed 
Superintendent White. The analysis of daily and comprehensive 
examinations are, in my opinion, absolutely neceseary for the wel- 
fare of a school. A daily examination should be carried out in 
good faith, and it will, toa great extent, obviate the necessity of 
other tests. Reviews should likewise constitute a part of the daily 
work. It is of the greatest importance that the teacher should 
connect the links of a practical education ; yet a comprehensive ex- 
amination is fully as needful, for it acts as a stimulus to the daily 
work, and there is no doubt that students in anticipation of such 
teste work harder than ever. Still, if the pupil could feel that in- 
stead of being subjected to a rigid cross-fire of hard questions, he 
might reach the coveted promotion on his teacher's recommenda- 
tion, this fact would act asa greater and still more effective stimulus. 

C. E. Brassey of Lincoln, Neb., who was to have continued the 
discussion, was not present, and the meeting was adjourned until 
evening. 

EVENING SESSION, 

Mies Ada M. Laughlin of St. Paul had the first paper of the 

evening. (An abstract of this paper appears on page 84.) Its 


title was 
The Moral Value of Art Education, 


The ladies monopolized the discussion, as well as the papers of 
the evening. 

Miss Flora Pennell of Normal, I1)., opened the discussion, saying 
that art can be made to counteract the baneful influences of adverse 
circumstances and to overcome the effects of mechanical training. 
Morality is in harmony with high ideals, and with strong volition. 

Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, professor of Form Study and |)raw- 
ing in the New York College for the Training of Teachers; Joseph- 
ine C, Locke of Chicago, Christine Sullivan of Cincinnati, and Mary 
Dana Hicks of Boston continued the discussion of the subject. 
The great need ef something to uplift the minds and spirits ot the 
nation was emphasized. American people of to-day are too rugged 
and too intense. ‘They must be idealistic. Art tends to a more 
perfect development,—physical, mental, and epiritual. It should 
be the very beginning of a child’s education rather than an appendix. 

**The White Cross Movement in Education’’ was the title of 
Miss Frances E, Willard’s paper, which closed the evening’s pro- 
gram. (An abstract of this paper appears on page 85. ) 


Tuirp Dayv—Tuurspay, 10. 


The first business of the morning was the election of officers. 
William E. Sheldon of Boston was appointed acting secretary, after 
which the report of the Nominating Committee was received, and 
its nominees declared the officers of the Association as follows: 

President—W. R. Garrett, Nashville, Tenn. 

Vice-Presidents—James H. Canfield, Lawrence, Kans. ; W. H. 
H. Beadle, Madison, 8S. D.; Mrs. D. L. Williams, Delaware, O. ; 
J. iH. Baker, Denver, Col.; T, A. Fatrall, Marianna, Ark.; John 
T. Buchanan, Kansas City, Mo.; H.S. Jones, Erie, Pa.; Mary E. 
Nicholson, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. R. Preston, Jackson, Miss. ; E 
B. McElroy, Salem, Or. ; M. C. Fernald, Orono, Me. 

Secretary—E. H. Cooke, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Treasurer—J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City. [sented. 

Board of Directors.—One from each state and territory repre- 

A resolution, proposed by George P. Brown of Bloomington, III., 
was adopted, to the effect that it is the sense of the Association that 
&@ committee should report an annual summary account of pedagog- 
ical progress during the year. 

The first topic of the morning was 


Compulsory Laws and Their Enforcement. 


Archbishop John Ireland of St, Paul presented a paper preliminary 
to the discussion, on the topic, ‘* The State School and the Parish 
School : Is Union Between these Impossible ?’’ 


After declaring his unbounded loyalty to the constitution of this 
country, and his faith in and loyalty to America, Archbishop Ireland 


| stitutions, 


said: To the child must be imparted instruction in no mean degree, 
that the man may earn for himself an honest competence, and 
acquit himself of the duties which society exacts from him for its 
own prosperity and life. The imparting of this instruction is pri- 
marily the function of the child’s parent. The family is prior to 
the state. The state intervenes whenever the family cannot, or will 
not dothe work that is needed. Tens of thousands of children will 
not be instructed, if parents remain solely in charge of the duty. 
The state must come forward as an agent of instruction. State 
action in favor of instruction implies free schools, in which knowl- 
edge is conditioned in the asking; in no other manner can we bring 
instruction within the reach of all children. Since instruction is 
primarily the fanction of the parent, he enjoys the right to educate 
his child in the manner suitable to himselt, provided that the eda- 
cation given in this manner suffices for the ulterior duties of the 
child toward himself and society. There is dissatisfaction with the 
state school, as at present organized. The state school tends to the 
elimination of religion from the minds and hearts of the youth of 
the country. Although Catholics are foremost in forming parish 
achools, these are not confined to any sect. Many Protestant de- 
nominations have their parish schools. The spirit of the parish 
school is widespread among American Protestants, and is made 
manifest by the determined opposition to the exclusion of Scripture 
reading and devotional exercises from the schoolroom. 

The state school ignores religion. There is and there can bs no 
positive religions teaching where the principle of non-sectarianism 
rules. The school deals with immature, childish minds, upon which 
silent facts and examples make deepest impression. It treats of 
land and sea, but not of Heaven; it speaks of statesmen and war- 
riors, but is silent on God and Christ. The pupil sees and listens; 
the conclusion is inevitable,—that religion is of minor importance, 
Religious indifference will be his creed; his manhood will be, as 
his childhood in the school, estranged from God and the positive 
influences of religion. Do not say that the state school teaches 
morals. Morals without the positive principles of religion, giving 
to them root and sap, do not exist. 

Well-meaning and well-deserving men have proposed as a remedy 
for this, that there be taught in connection with the schools a 
common Christianity. This will not do. Catholics in fidelity to 
their principles cannot accept a common Christianity. What comes 
to them not bearing on its face the stamp of catholicity, is Protest- 
ant in form and in implication, even if it be Catholic in substance. 
Some compromise becomes necessary. Is it not ten thousand times 
better that we make the compromise rather than allow secularism 
to triumph and own the country? Let us put an end to the con- 
stant murmurings and bitter recriminations with which our school 
war fills the air. Since we are proud of our state school and prize 
its advantages, let us make an effort that all the children of the 
people enjoy these advantages. Ke there no taxation without rep- 
resentation in the enjoyment of the benefits thereof. Let us most 
studiously avoid raising barriers to the use of those benefits, and, in 
a most especial manner such barriers that the opposition to them 
comes in the name of conscience. It is no honor to America that 
ten millions or more be compelled by law to pay taxes for the sup- 
port of schools, to which their conacience forbids access, and to be 
furthermore, in order to be true to conscience, compelled by their 
zeal for the instruction of their children to build schoolhouses of 
their own, and pay their own teachers. The aspect of the case is 
the more serious when we consider that those ten millions are 
largely among the poorer classes of the population, and they are 
sincerely and loyally desirous of obtaining the benefits of the state 
school, if only the obstacles be removed. I solve the difficulty by 
sabmitting it to the calm judgment of the country. Other countries 
have found a solution. I instance but England and Prussia. I 
would permeate the regular state school with the religion of the 
majority of the children of the land, be it as Protestant as Protest- 
antism can be, and I would, as they do in England, pay for the 
secular instruction given in denominational schools according to 
results,—that is, each pupil passing the examination before state 
officials and in full accordance with the state program would secure 
to his school the cost of the tuition of a pupil in the state school. 
Or I would do as Protestants and Catholics in Poughkeepsie and 
other places in our country have agreed todo. The local board of 
education hires the rooms and pays the teachers for the regular 
time of a state school. Daring the regular hours the school is in 
every respect a state school. ‘There is simply the tacit understand- 
ing that so long as the teachers in those schools, Catholic in faith, 
pass their examinations and do their work as cleverly and as loyally 
as other teachers under the control of the board, teachers of an- 
other faith shall not be put in their place. Nor are they allowed 
to teach positive religion during school hours. This is done outside 
the hours for which the buildings are leased to the board. In the 
other schools Protestant devotional exercises take place, in fullest 
freedom, before the usual school hour. 

The close of the addresses was a vigorous plea that the Catholics 
might not be considered as hostile to the public schools. Nothing 
could be more false. The Catholics demand the Christian state 
school. In so doing they prove themselves the truest friends of the 
school and the atate. 

Compulsory Laws, 


Hon. Oscar H. Cooper, state superintendent of Texas, followed 
Archbishop Ireland with a paper, opposing the principles of com- 
pulsory law. 

Mr. Cooper vigorously opposed compulsory education, on the 
ground that it contravenes the fundamental idea which dominates 
the development of American institutions, viz. : a minimum of law 
thoroughly enforced with a maximum of freedom. He thinks that 
compulsory education laws do violence to the fandamental doctrine 
that education is a right inherent in the family, rather than a 
privilege or duty delegated to the family by society. He has no 
sympathy, however, with those radical disciples of laissez faire 
whose theory of government finds no place for public schools ; 
society has too deep a stake in the education of the child to leave it 
without provision. It ia one of the highest daties of government 
to make ample provision for the education of the youth. but be- 
yond this the state should not go. Let us all unite io the great 
work of improving the facilities offered by our public schools; let 
us strive to raise teaching to the ravk of a learned profession ; let 
us bring the public school tothe door of every family in the land; 
but as we build up the public school to the highest standard ot pos- 
sible power, let us not seek to invade the province of more vital in- 
Let us leave to public opinion, the most potent agency 
in this free republic, to parental affection, to social sources, to in- 
dustrial necessities, the work of getting the children into the 
schools. Let us remember that it is the duty of the government to 
provide the schools, and the privilege of the citizen to avail himself 
of their blessings. Let us make the schools so good, so bright, so 
attractive that the children will love them, so that each child will 
be a missionary in the cause of education, and let us never forget 
that the spirit of education is the twin sister of the spirit of free- 
dom. 

Discussion, 
The discussion was opened by Supt. Aaron (love of Denver, Col. 
Compulsory education is 3 measure popular in this country. Com- 
pulsury education laws are ineffective only because of inability to 
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Next JouxNAL, August 14. 
Now for summer school work. 


TeacHers’ Bureaus are making teachers very happy 
just now. 


In accordance with an inherited custom, the JouRNAL 
o¥ Epvucation will now take a vacation of two weeks. 


Tue National, prior to the St. Paul meeting, had $29,- 
000 as a permanent fund. Why not help the government 
to pay the commissioner of education a respectable salary ? 


PINKERTON AcApbemy, Derry, N. H. may well be proud 
of its rank among the New England Preparatory Schools 
when one of its seniors, Miss Sylvia Clark, takes the first 
Herald college prize among the two hundred and twenty 
contestants. It is no accident. Weare not at all sur 
prised, for it has been an open secret that Principal 
George W. Bingham has made English a classic, and its 
writing an art both graceful and natural. 


Or Course We Must Oraanize.—The following 
letter is a sample of the responses from all sides regard- 
ing our editorial upon the entertainment of the National 
in 1891: 


**T observe with pleasure your editorial touching the next meet- 
ing of the National Association. Nothing must be left undone to 
make it the greatest educational gathering we have ever had in the 
country. The New England and Middle States have a weighty re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and should assame it with gladness and 
alertness, It strikes me that there should be some sort of organ- 
ization among us at an early day to promote that end. New York 
will undertake to do her share. 


Sincerely yours, A. S. DRAPER. 


More Mave Teacuers.—The retiring president of 
the Chicago School Board says with emphasis: “ There 
ought to be more male teachers in the schools. The rea- 
sons are plain and well-understood, and it is sufficient to 
say that the government and instruction of pupils from 
eleven or twelve years of age upwards ought not to be 
almost exclusively in the hands of female teachers if the 
best results are desired.” We should not be surprised 
to hear this in the East, but it is not the prevailing senti- 
ment in the West. Indeed, the fact that it was not led 
him to speak so earnestly. 


NATIONAL NOTES. 


The number actually present at St. Paul is not deter- 
mined, but it was one of the large meetings, though 
not the largest in the history of the Association. 
The newspapers took a lively interest in the proceed- 
ings, and were divided in their sentiment, some of 
them playing “the organ,” while others acted “in 
the opposition.” The picture business was elaborately 
conducted by the dailies. It was a decidedly interest- 
ing meeting, spice being abundant whenever business 
affairs were broached. The railroads are responsible for 
for the absence of nearly as many people as were in attend- 
ance, because of their refusal to grant even the most rea- 
sonable “stop-over” privileges. President Canfield will 
never forget this chapter in his life; he has had honor, 
labor, and vexation strangely mixed. The governor of 
the state and the city government “ received ” the teachers 
right royally. 

There were strong papers and good oratory at the gen- 
eral sessions. As usual, there are two views of the value 
of the departments. The meetings are disappointing be- 
cause in the nature of the case the program promises 
more than can be realized. 

In the Council there were thirty-seven of the sixty 
members present. Among them were thirteen of the 
thirty ex-presidents of the National Educational Associa- 
tion. The only criticism of the reports and discussion 
in comparison with former years is that they were not as 
profound, due partly to the character of the subjects and 
partly to the fact that the freshness is worn off. It is an 
open question whether the “ Council ” has not outlived its 
special usefulness. ‘To command continued respect as the 
educationally elect, the members must give the time, 
attention, and thought necessary for higher wisdom in 
better form upon vital questions than can be found else- 
where. With the honor comes agrave responsibility. A 
committee of five is charged with the duty of recommend- 
ing any modifications in the plans and purposes of the 
body. It must be said that the Council is to be credited 
with bringing to the National with much regularity a few 
of the best known men in the country. 

The proportion of men in the National was less than usual. 
The absence of many of those almost uniformly in attend- 
ance was commented upon freely. Many new men took 
an active part in the meetings. The Northwest had a 
large representation. The “twin cities’ joined heartily 
in their weleome. The cyclones considerately delayed 
their coming for twenty-four hours. A larger number of 
members than ever before went to the regions beyond. 
Archbishop Ireland did the cause of compulsory educa- 
tion good service. His address is to be printed in full 
and circulated as a campaign document in Wisconsin. 
Superintendent Cooper of Texas disappointed the friends 
of the public schools by his opposition to compulsory edu- 
cation laws. Supt. J. B. Thayer of Wisconsin was one of 
the heroes of the hour. The attendance at the exercises 
was uniformly good. As usual, Dr. E. E. White was a 
great leader. Dr. W. T. Harris is not only one of the ablest 
educators, but on every occasion shows that he has fresh 
thought and ever-increasing power. Dr. C. C. Rounds 
wes highly appreciated for his utterances and devotion to 
all the interest of the Council and Association. 


THE LESSON OF THE “HERALD” PRIZE. 
The BostonHerald offered, as its concession to the prize 
craze of the hour, a full college course with all reasonable 
expenses in any American college they might select, to the 
winning boy and girl in a competative examination held at 
a score of leading points in New England. In the an- 
nouncement of the conditions it was expressly stated that 
ability to write good every-day English would count for 
much. This was the most effective warning to the con- 
testants to write with much care and good sense. 

Each of the leading preparatory schools of New Eng- 
land selected its best representative, its most hopeful can- 
didate, presumably, and put him in training for the exami- 
nation in which “good English” was to play a leading 
part. The result was awaited with interest. The Herald 
says: “The end was almost absolute disappointment. 


ably present. There is an effect of insincerity, an in- 
ability or disinclination to write out real thought, that 
gives to the whole a wearisome and perfunctory appear- 
ance.” 

It then gives a large number of sample compositions 
which justify a more severe arraignment of the schools 
that have “ prepared ” them for their work. 

What can be said? The first impulse with every one 
who feels in any sense responsible for the work and rank 
of the schools is to apologize for the results, or at least to 
parry the thrust of the facts. The first thought was that 
probably the best scholars did not apply; that many 
entered the contest who were not advised so to do by 
their teachers; that in such a large array there must be 
many naturally weak in their English, but no such answer 
is worthy the schoolmen of New England, and they will 
not shield themselves thus. 

We may as well face the fact that the English of the 
preparatory schools is marked by “a painful constraint, 
a self-consciousness almost invariably present, .... an 
effect of insincerity, an inability or disinclination to 
write out real thought that gives to the whole a wearisome 
and perfunctory appearance.” But the preparatory 
schools must not be allowed to bear this burden alone. 
The pupils must have come to them with these glaring 
defects, and it is certain that they are not wholly erad- 
icated in life. At one of the leading theological semi- 
naries of New England, this year, the examining com- 
mittee, in passing judgment in writing upon the work of 
the institution complained of the inability of the seniors, 
even, to write English that was in any way creditable, 
and the specifications were severe. These young men had 
had four years in college and three years in special study 
since leaving the preparatory school. 

Nor is this the worst phase of the subject. There are 
almost no physicians, few teachers, not many lawyers, and 
but a fractional part of the clerical profession, that can 
write printable English, when doing their best, on any 
theme to which they are not habituated. Ask the editors 
of the medical journals and religious press what they 
know about this. Scholarship and school training have 
almost nothing to do with ability to write English that is 
not constrained, self-conscious, insincere, wearisome, and 
perfunctory. It snould be remembered that writing with 
ease under all conditions, and upon all subjects, is a trade, 
a profession, an art, inborn or developed. It is almost as 
reasonable to expect a man, because he is a scholar, tc 
do it well off-hand, as to expect him to be reasonably ex 
pert at extracting teeth. Any man with a pair of forceps 
could get out of a man’s mouth in some fashion almest 
any tooth, but it would be a “ constrained, self-conscias, 
wearisome, perfunctory”’ performance. The schools ean 
only give that facility in writing English that the Herald 
demands by making it the one professional specialty to 
which all other work must play a secondary part. 

We must admit that the tendency of the preparatory 
schools seems to be the critical rather than the crestive 
study of English ; that ability to criticise English tends 
to make impossible facility in its use ; that the school 
study of other languages does not tend to the graceful, 
natural, thoughtful use of English. The schoo world, 
the professional world, the newspaper world, andthe read- 
ing public will have cause for a generation to be thankful 
to the Herald for the prize competition and its results. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. 


A full report of the meeting at Morehead, N. C., was 
received from our special correspondent at a time when 
we were submerged by reports of associations, and it was 
held until we could give the substance by itself. 

The states represented were Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, the Carolinas, and Virginia. Hon. 
Josiah H. Shinn of Arkansas, candidate as superintendent 
of public instruction, as president, reaffirmed the absence 
of any spirit of antagonism to the national or state organ- 
izations. The association will promote education in the 
South with a hearty desire for the prosperity of the entire 
country. It will use its earnest endeavors to elevate the 
negro in his own sphere, and extend and improve every 
opportunity for his educational development. It will be 


The faults are greater than of mere immaturity. There 


is a painful constraint, a self-consciousness, almost invari- 


broad and patriotic in love of the entire Union. Bat it 
would address itself to questions that can only be success 
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fully solved hese. It will encourage the genius of the 
soil. It must and will see that equal and impartial justice 
to all sections is preserved in the textbooks placed before 
the children of these states. 

Ex-Gov. Thomas J. Jarvis, recently U. S. Minister to 
Brazil, made a thoughtful and powerful argument in sup- 
port of the movement to establish the Southern Educational 
Association. He said this would not be a sectional body 
in the sense of antagonism to any other. His especial love 
was for the South, and he insisted that in the nature of 
things there were problems here in education demanding 
the union of southern teachers, and a need for textbooks 
suited to their wants. 

Hon. S. M. Finger heartily approved the formation of 
the Association, and declared that the influence of his po- 
sition as superintendent of public instruction in North 
Carolina should be given to this cause and the furtherance 
of its objects. He reaffirmed the love of North Carolina 
and the teachers of the state for the common country. 
This is a government of states, and each has its own 
interests. It is also a mighty land, where groups of states 
have great interests in common. We have one of the 
most delicate questions before mankind in our charge. 
The elevation of the negro must proceed, as well as the 
development of the white race to its highest activity. 
The two races cannot dwell side by side, in peace and 
prosperity, without the education of both. They did not 
come here of their free will, nor are we, among whom 
they live, responsible for their being here. But God has 
set us the task of their uplifting. It must be done by our 
own light and experience. The line between the races is 
there by God’s hand, and cannot be blotted out. Our 
conviction of that is absolute and immutable. 

His Excellency, Hon. Daniel G. Fowle, Governor of 
North Carolina, delivered a cordial welcome to the borders 
of the old North State; to the superb Assembly Hall of 
her own teachers; the beautiful sound without in the 
moonlight ; the delights of the seaboard; the creature 
comforts that abound here. He was proud to see ten 
states represented in this movement, and believed that it 
would grow into the grandest event that had oecurred 
within the decade, for the prosperity and educational de- 
velopment of the southern people. He outlined some of 
the special objects requiring the codperation of all the 
former slaveholding states. He affirmed that nothing in 
this movement could or would affect the patriotism of the 
people in devotion to the welfare of the whole Union. 


Hon. John E. Massey, state superintendent of instruc- 
tion of Virginia, was glad this Association had been organ- 
ized. After a eulogy upon the part played by Virginia 
in tho creation of the Union, he sketched her educational 
efforts of today for both races, and declared that she would 
do as much of this work as any state of the South. While 
he remained superintendent of public instruction of Vir- 
ginia, no school book should be used that in any manner 
reflected upon the people of the South. 

W. W. Brown of South Carolina said his state had 
great difficulties on account of the excess of colored popu- 
lation, which no other state shared, except Mississippi. 
But great strides had been made by the schools and 
colleges. He gave a detailed account of the high standard 
now reached in the various departments of the University 
of South Carolina. He could pledge the hearty support 
of the South Carolina Teachers’ Association to this. body. 

Hon. Josiah H. Shinn of Arkansas said that he and his 
friends present represented the whole body of the organ- 
ized teachers of that state, who would stand by this Asso- 
ciation. He was authorized to enroll the names of two 
hundred of the members, many of whom had forwarded 
admission fees. They were in earnest codperation. The 
people should be told the truth in regard to public schools. 
Such institutions were organized in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and South Carolina, at various points, long before 
they were in the North. He quoted statistics and facts 
from 1631 to the present time. 

Major Eugene G. Hartwell is secretary, and the state 
superintendents of the Southern States are the vice-ppesi- 
dents. Active members must be white teachers in the 
South. There are 365 members of the Association. 

It is, therefore, inevitable that there will be a Southern 
educational association, and much as it is to be regretted 
on some accounts, the teachers of the South must be the 
judges of its necessity, and none will be more hearty than 
ourselves in wishing them godspeed in their work, 


ECHOES FROM MT. PISGAH. 


REVERBERATIONS FROM THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION.—THE EXHIBITS.—PERSONALS.— NOTES 
AND COMMENTS ON PENNSYLVANIA AFFAIRS. 


The session of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, 
which adjourned July 10, was one of the best sessions of recent 
years. The attendance was not up to the average, but this was 
owing to the fact that the local enrollment was insignificant, and 
not to the absence of the wheel horses of the Association, for these 
were there in larger number and took more active part than usual. 
First of all there was that un-Luckey fellow whom “ Fate tried to 
conceal by naming him Smith.’’ Of course he was there; and 
there in duplicate, too. He was accompanied by several editions 
of Snyder; and with them were Jones and Clark. Would you 
expect a convention to meet without these persons being present ? 
Well hardly! 

There was some quaint humor exhibited during the sessions. 

When inviting the Association to Mauch Chunk, a year ago, Su- 
perintendeot Snyder promised that the members should find use 
for their overcoata while there. On Tuesday the mercury ran up 
almost as high as Mt. Pisgah, and didn’t use an “‘inclined plane”’ 
either. Some member of the Association, whose salary had been 
increased $500 by the triennial convention of directors in May, and 
who, in consequence was ‘‘fiush’’ of money, visited a printing 
office, and while one of the consipirators attracted the attention of 
President McNeal, during the afternoon, another slipped on the 
stage and hung an overcoat over the back of a chair with this 
placard, in staring black letters: ‘‘Snyder’s Mauch Chank Over- 
coat; July edition.’’ This was good enough, but the joke was 
turned when, on Thursday evening the last session of the Associa- 
tion was held in Glen Onoko, and the thermometer registered about 
45°. Overcoats were comfortable, after all. 
When the president introduced Thomas H. Smith of West Ches- 
ter, a small dog leisurely trotted on the stage and, coming to the 
front, looked wisely down upon the audience, who appreciating the 
situation, laughed. Mr. Smith, coming on a moment later, said, 
**I see I have opposition.”” Mr. Winship, who was sitting near, 
said half aloud, “ Quite dogmatic.’’ 

One of the notable features of the Association was the exhibits, 
and the committee deserve credit for the care and pains they took 
to make them both interesting and successful. Where so much excel- 
lence was shown it is difficult to choose examples for commendation. 
The exhibits consisted of examination work, paper folding, work 
in colors, sewing, modeling, map-molding and drawing, mounting, 
and carpentering and blacksmithing from the manual training de- 
partments. Among the notable exhibits were the relief maps, 
joinery, sewing and needle-work from Wilkes Barre, which reflect 
great credit on Superintendent Potter, for so thoroughly establish. 
ing a system of manaal training in so short atime. The Hazleton 
Exhibit, under Superintendent Harman, was also fine, especially 
the needle-work, molding, drawing, and mounting and classification 
of botanical specimens. 

The finest art work was exhibited by the Wyoming Seminary. 
Among other notable features were the drawing and the molding 
from Catasaqua ; the sewing, modeling, and mounting from Miners- 
ville; the map work from Mauch Chunk. There were fine exhib- 
its also from White Haven, Schuylkill Haven, Chester, Delaware 
County rural schools, and from the Kutztown and Millersville 
Normals. 

The most noted of the literary features of the Association were 
the address of A. E. Winship, and the discussion of the “ Old and 
the New in Education,’’ by Drs. Brooks and Snyder. 

The Millersville State Normal School, under the able control of 
Major E. O. Lyte, has closed its summer term with 650 students 
on the roll, all of whom, Dr. Lyte informs us, have taken the 
teachers’ course. Dr. Lyte is to be congratulated in having given 
Millersville rank as both the largest and the best normal echool in 
the state. 

The Bloomsburg Normal has had 400 students during the year. 
At the late commencement there were 77 graduates in the element- 
ary course, and three in the college preparatory course, all of whom 
intend entering Lafayette in the fall. A new wing has been put up, 
giving additional accommodations, and new apparatus has been 
secured. O. H. Bakeless, Lafayette, ’90, has been added to the 
faculty. 

At the commencement of Lafayette College, in June, the friends 
of that institation were surprised to learn that Rev. Jas. H. M. 
Knox, D.D., LL D., had resigned the college presidency, to take 
effect the first of July. During seven years Dr. Knox has guided 
the affairs of the institution, and has had no easy task. He has at 
all times, and in all places, shown himself a courtly gentleman and 
a true friend, able, scholarly, and conscientious. Wherever he may 
be, he will always have the best wishes of all those who have come 
in contact with him while he has held this responsible position, and 
who have learned to appreciate his sterling worth. 

Traill Green, M.D., LL.D., dean of the Pardu Scientific De- 
partment of the college, will act as president until a successor to 
Dr. Kifox can be secured. At the alumni meeting, the trustees 
pledged themselves to contribute $50,000 to the endowment fund, 
provided the alumni raise $100,000 more. The alumni have gone 
heartily to work to secure the required amount. 

A number of changes have been made in the faculty. W. S. 
Hall, ’84, has been promoted to the associate professorship of min- 
ing engineering ; J. M. Porter, ’86, has been elected professor of 
civil engineering, to succeed the late Professor Fox; Dr. J. D. 
Updegrove, 84, has been made director of physical training; and 
Dr. Edgar M. Green, ’82, consulting physician. 

Ex-County Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh of Huntingdon, one of the 


most talented young schoolmen in the state, has been engaged in 


institute work in the South and West. He will spend the summer 
im institute work in Ohio, and the fall and winter will find him a 
much-ealled-on instructor for Pennsy)vania institutes. 

Ex-County Superintendent Wolf of Center County has been 
chosen assistant in the Bellefonte High School; and ex-Superin- 
tendent Grimes of Columbia County has been tendered the princi- 
palship of the schools in Plymouth, Luzerne County. 

Jas. J, H. HAMILTON. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tae Boarp’s First MEETING UNDER PRESIDENT Hunt,— 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTION IN MANUAL TRAINING RE- 
FUSED.—Mrs. AGNEW’S EFFORT FOR THE 
TEACHERS.—THE RESIGNATIONS Ex- 

PLAINED FURTHER. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 


NEw YORK, July 11, 1890, 


The board of education, this week, in adopting the report of the 
Committee on Course of Study and School Books, of which Mr. 
Holt is chairman, have finally and bluntly refused to provide their 
teachers with instruction in the manual training they require them 
to teach, When the new studies called manual training were 
adopted into the curriculum, no definite arrangement was made to 
instruct the teachers who were to assume these branches in connec- 
tion with their other work; and after waiting a reasonable time for 
something to be done, the teachers became anxious, and then 
urgent. The Primary Teachers’ Association finally presented « 
petition, praying that means be provided for them to make them- 
selves ready for their increased duties. And this petition, which 
has been put off and referred to the above-named committee, was, 
after considerable delay, taken up yesterday in a long and very 
much mixed-up discussion on Mr. Holt’s adverse report, which ia 
the end was adopted, leaving the board in the interesting position 
of refusing to supply the means for the execution of its own orders. 
Mrs. Agnew raised her voice for the first time since she took her 
seat, I believe, to save her associates from such an uneducational 
attitude, and moved that the whole question be laid over until the 
second September meeting; but her motion was lost. Mr. Lam- 
mis was also greatly opposed to the report, and argued strongly 
that something should be done to meet the teachers’ needs,—needs 
that the board created and should not have made it necessary for 
them to plead. 

* * 


The resignations of Messrs. Gallaway and Vermilye were an- 
nounced yesterday, but no appointments in their places were heard of 
from the mayor. It is now publicly said, as was hinted in this 


correspondence!) last week, that the cause of these retirements, be- 
ginnivg with that of President Simmons, is no slight nor private 
matter. It was said yesterday that it has been felt for some time 
that there was rising in the board a power which the men of an- 
other way of thinking could not control. It was not a power for 
good, and those not of it did not know in what way it might exert 
itself even further than it has done so far. This is the largest of 
the municipal departments ; its opportunities are proportionate, and 
those who ‘‘see how things are going and don’t like the looks of 
it all had better be out of them.’’ And Mr. Simmons and Mr. 
Gallaway, it is said, have acted promptly on their convictions. 
HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— The hot days fold spring’s tender petals down, 
But even while we say, *‘ The blooms are done,”’ 
Lo! through the tangled gardens cometh one, 
Clad, all unconseious, in her quaint old gown. 
Perchance the old-time days we might forget, 
If hollyhocks ne'er set themselves ablow. 


— George W. Cable has returned,from an extended southern tour. 

— Henrik Ibsen is eighty-two years old. He is atill robust in 
health. 

— With the Best Intentions is the title of Marion Harland’s new 
novel. The scene is laid at a summer watering place in the region 
of the Great Lakes. 

— Henry M. Stanley was not naturalized till May, 1885. He 
was about to start for Africa and came from London to New York 
especially for this purpose. 

— Bruno Gansel of Chicago is the possessor of the sleigh in which 
Napoleon made his flight from Russia in 1812, The owner has docu- 
ments attesting the genuineness of the sleigh. 

— Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), who has for forty years 
endeared himself to American readers, is now sixty-eight years of 
age. He lives quietly, and still engages in literary work. 

— In a letter of recent date George Kennan writes: ‘‘I have just 
learned that my articles haye been translated into Bulgarian and 
published at Rustchuk. They are now out in German, Dutch, 
Polish, Russian, and Bulgarian.” 

— The following comments are from Mr. Gladstone: ‘‘ The three 
handsomest men of their time were the late Duke of Hamilton, 
Sidney Herbert, and Cardinal Manning; the three most naturally 
eloquent speakers of their day, the Duke of Argyll, the late Lord 
Elgin and Bishop Wilberforce; Lord Beaconsfield was the most 
interesting political character of this century, not excepting Mr. 

— The Old South Course of Lectures for Young People, begin- 
ning July 30, has for its general subject, “‘ The American Indians.” 
The course is arranged as follows: July 30, ‘‘ The Mound Build- 
ers,” Prof. George H. Perkins; August 6, ‘‘ The Indians whom 
our Fathers Found,’’ Gen. H. B. Carrington; August 20, ‘* John 
Eliot and his Indian Bible,’’ Rev. E.G. P rter; August 27, ‘‘ King 
Philip’s War,’ Miss Caroline C. Stecker ; Sept. 3, ‘‘ The Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,’’ Charles A. Eastman; Sept. 10, ‘‘A Century of Dis- 
honor,’”’ Herbert Welsh ; ‘“‘ Among the Zanis,”’ J. Walter Fewkes ; 
Sept. 24, ‘‘ The Indian at School,’’ Gen. S.C. Armstrong. Tickets 
will be sent free to all under twenty years of age who address the 


committee at the Old South meeting house.. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper. 
Pip: designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length} 


Pure Saxon Enauisu ; or, Americans to the Front. By 
Elias Molee. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 87 pp. 7}x5}. 
This book is a curiosity, Its author is a linguistic philanthropist. 

He claims he has been twenty-five years studying how we might 
work into a true, beautifal, and good language, and he has the con- 
viction that it can be done if the leaders of American thought and 
society will it. He wants the present English language relegated 
to the archives, as the English of Chaucer has been for centuries. 
He wants all books that are now in English to be translated into 
the reformed English, if they are worthy such honor; if not, he 
says they should be buried and remain as curiosities in which 
lawyers, doctors, and ministers may indulge. The extra cost of the 
present elling of English, he estimates at more than $100,000,000 
in the United States alone, and the cost on the average to every 
child in America through extra books and the teacher’s time re- 
quired is estimated at $10 a year. As there are 10,000,000 school 
children, this sum is easily estimated. Out of the hundreds of 
thousands of words in the language, he says there are but sixty 
spelled as pronounced. 

With these startling announcements he proceeds to make his plea 
for a simple grammar, for homogeniety and economy. He looks 
for reform through a return to the purest Saxon, urges Amer- 
icans to rise in their majesty and step to the front. 


Betium Hetvetiom, Latin SERIES. 
For Beginners in Latin. By Cornelius Marshal Lowe and Na- 
thaniel Butler, Jr. Chicago: Albert Scott. Cloth, pp. 279. 7x4}. 
This is an introduction to the reading of Latin authors, based on 

the inductive method and illustrating the forms and constructions 

of classical Latin prose. It is prepared by two expert instructors, 
one from Wheaton College, the other from the University of Illinois. 

Latin is a living language in the ical estimate of these 

authors. They aim to make it a living subject for the stu- 

dent. They propose to teach the student to think in Latin 
as well as to speak it. Translation is an incidental feature 
of the study. If it is worth the while of the youth to master 
the Latin, the Latin itself must be used. This will present the 
subject in new conditions to many teachers. The most noticeable 
departure is in the help given in translation. The idea in our stu- 
dent days was, that we ought to go to the complete lexicon and 
search out the meaning, in this case, from a myriad of meanings 
given, and the tendency to place abreviated lexicons in the back 
part of the book was strougly condemned, but here the editions not 
only have a wonderfully condensed vocabulary in the book, but fre- 
quently place the translation or idiom in parentheses in the sentence 
to be presented as for instance. Jn quo casu (in what case) est 
nomen causa? Quantum frumenti (how much grain) comburent ? 
The appendix is a condensed Latin grammar. 


Tae Frenca Revorution. By Justin H. McCarthy, 
M.P. (In two vols.) Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
668 pp. 7x5. 

French history has reason to praise the present age for the de- 
lightfal style with which its pivotal events have been set among the 
forces that have brought the world where she is to-day in progress. 
For few things will the reader of history be more grateful than for 
this masterpiece by the most entertaining historian of the day. It 
should always be understood that we read the historian for what he 
is rather than for what he is not, and we read McCarthy because 
he is more brilliant than any novelist of the day, because he weaves 
whatever he presents as fact, fancy, or philosophy into our thinking 
by arousing our attention, quickening our imagination, and awaken- 
ing our sympathy. Others have been more patient in research, 
more uniformly vigorous in their philosophy, more comprehensive 
in the presentation of details, but in the field he has chosen he has 
had few rivals since the first historian illuminated fact by the play 
of light and shade upon the events that changed the destinies of 
nations, There are few periods in the world’s history that offer 
such a field for the genins as that of the French Revolution. Those 
who have read Stephens’ recent work upon the same era will have 
a keen appetite for McCarthy’s treatment, and those who read this 
work would do well to turn from it to the presentation of Stephens. 


Grorce Exior’s Stas Marner, Tae WEAVER OF 
RAVELOE. Students’ Series of English Classics. Edited by 
md Harriott Norris. Boston: Leach, Shewell, aod Sanborn. 
308 pp. 

George Eliott is too little studied as a classic author, which 
accounts for the undue emphasis placed upon characteristics not 
universally admired and the too light appreciation of her philo- 
sophie vigor, intellectual keenvess, and literary brilliancy. ‘Silas 
Marner’’ is the work preéminent to be introduced as a study, and 
we know of no one whose annotations would be more valuable than 
those of Miss Norris, whose skill in teaching is second only to her 
art in putting things. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Mrs. Partington’s New Grip-Sack; by Mrs. Partington. oy- 

Atk by F. wie York: J.8.0 ilvie. 
of Lyonesse; by ter Besaut.—— The Aztec T: 

Meuse Shomas A. York: Harper & Bros. 
Peppers way; 50. 

nw Lothrop Co. ay; by Margaret Sidney; price, 1.50. Bos 

Harmony tu Praise; compiled and edited by Mills Whittlesey and A. 
F. Jamieson; price. $1.05.—Deutsche Literaturgeschichte; by Carla 
Wenckbach; price, 55cents. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The Directional Calculus; by E. W. Hyde; price, $2.15—Reference 
Handbook of English History; price, 85 cts. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
by Arthur = peker; rice, $1.50——An Intro- 

gic o ebra; er H — 
New York: John Wiley Sons 
ellie Bly’s Book: Around the World in Seven $ 
60 cts. New York: The Pictorial Weeklies Co. 
zero’ oemaker ; atherine Pearso : 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Werner's Readings and Recitations (No. 1): En 


piled and arranged by Sara 8. Rice. yy Ta 


U ew York: Edgar 8S. Werner. 
Longman’s Geography for North America: by Geo G, Chisholm and 
H. price, $1.25. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Current Discussions in Theology; by the Professors of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary ; price, $1.50. Boston Cong. 8. 8. and Pub. lety. 

Practical Sanitary and Economic Cooking; by Mrs. Mary Hinman 

on; . L. Pic .D. : 

a y ard, LL.D. New York: D. Ap- 

pesen's Manifold Cyclopedia (Vols. 20 and 21.) New York: John B. 


Alden. 
Vergil: neid (Book III.): Edited by T. E. Page; pri — 
Greek by W. Gunion Rutherford, 
% — ures on Linguistic Me 3 . 8S. Laurie; 
cts, New York: Macmillan & Oo By 6 
wWoanne on Physics; by Henry Kiddie. New York: William 


Short-Hand for Everybod > by W. ‘ 
shilling. [ondon; Thomas Lauric, Williams ; price, one 
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execute them. Yet we are progressing in this matter, and by and 
by every boy and girl in the community must know how to read 
and write. 

In the absence of Ira G. Hoitt of California, James O. Pierce of 
Minneapolis was introduced as the next speaker. It has been said 
that the work of education belongs primarily to the family and not 
to the state. Historically this is correct, but now the conditions 
are reversed, and the state must have precedence over the family. 
Education is a primary duty of the state. Compulsory laws do not 
violate the principles of freedom. 

E. B. McElroy, state superintendent of Oregon, read the Oregon 
compulsory education law, and commented upon it as follows : The 
law is not sufficiently comprehensive, for it applies to children only 
between 8 and 14 years. The law fails to reach 64,000 ont of 100,- 
000 who may be legally enrolled in our schools. The average en- 
rollment ia our state has been greatly increased during the past 
year; but this has been due to other causes besides the compulsory 
education law. The very name compulsory is offensive to the 
people of the state. P 

J. B. Thayer of Madison, state superintendent of Wisconsin, was 
the next speaker. His address was strong plea for compulsory 
state education. The fact should not be lost sight of that there are 
three agencies that have to do with education,—the family, the 
charch, and the state. The family must be intrusted with early educa- 
tion, the church with religious education. The state, in accordance 
with the principle of government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, must be intrusted with that instruction which fits its chil- 
dren for the duties of citizenship. The question is not now whether 
the state has a right or whether it is expedient. The question is, 
‘‘ What education shall the state prescribe ?’’ The question is not 
put aside by the assertion that schools have existed without com- 
pulsory education Jaws, or that such laws are un-American. To 
hold that compulsory laws are un-American is to ignore the history 
of public education in this country. Public schools exist by force 
of public law. Opposition to free schools and opposition to com- 
pulsory education (and the latter includes the former) is decidedly 
un-American. ‘The question is not primarily a religious one. It 
isa question which concerns civil rights. The civil supremacy of 
the people is denied, and the men who protest most vigorously 
against the usurpation of the hierarchy are not heretics, are not 
enemies of the Catholic Church, but are American citizens and 
members of our own community, who have contributed to its wealth, 
respectability, and glory. The real question is the adjustment of 
the educational agencies. When we shall come to understand what 
the rights of the church are, and what the rights of the state are, 
then there will be no opposition to compulsory laws or to their en- 
forcement. There will not be when prejudice and hatred die and 
reason rules. There will yet be harmony through the logic of 
events, the gravity of the situation, and the good sense of the 
American people. 

Prof. J. W. Stearns of the chair of Pedagogy in the State 
University of Wisconsin, at Madison, was then introduced, and 
resented a short but very valuable paper on the Correlation of 
Sabjects Taught in the Elementary Schools. He favored unity in 
the realities of instruction. The outline should be given first and 
later it will be possible to fill in the details. The central thought 
of the paper was that the pupil should learn one thing well and 
refer everything to it. There is too mach generalization and not 
enough specialization. 
Discussion, 


F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis, Charles McMarry of the Winona 
Normal School, J. L. Pickard of Iowa City, I. M. Wellington of 
Muskegon, Mich., and N. C. Schaeffer of Kutztown, Pa., partic- 
ipated in the discussion of Professor Stearns’ paper. The general 
tone was in favor of unifying the instruction, and making progress 
flexible, though President Soldan spoke of the possibility of carry- 
ing the latter too far. 

Mr. Schaeffer, who spoke last, summed up the whole discussion 
as follows: Programs can be made out and rigidly maintained so 
loog as human nature is the same the world over; but human 
nature is not the same. There must be a certain amount of flex- 
ibility in the school program. 


EVENING SESSION, 


The farmer's side of education held the floor Thursday evening. 
Tho topic of the session was 


The Place and Function of the Agricultural Qollece. 


State or. D. he a of Minneapolis, Minn., was the first 
speaker on this subject. n abstract of his r a i 
JOURNAL of July 10.) 
Pres. Lewis McLouth of Brookings, S.D., read a second paper 
on the same subject. He urged a general disciplinary course, made 
up of those studies that bear most directly upon agriculture and the 
allied industries. Technical and professional studies and occupa- 
tions should include history of agriculture, general agricultural 
economy, stock breeding ; feeding, care and management of domes- 
tic animals ; veterinary science and art, dairying, agricultural 
chemistry, horticulture, forestry, landscape gardening, shop prac- 
tice in wood and iron. Shop work in wood and metals, mechanical 
drawing, blue printing, etc., were suggested for the benefit of young 
me ay 4 had nee and tendencies toward the mechanical indus- 
es. course for young women was proposed, the techni 
studies of which should be in the direction of the henoqniion ~~ 
and a plish ts,—household economy and sanitation. care of 
the sick, cooking, and sewing, floriculture, raral architecture, land- 
res. M. C, Fe of Orono Agricultural Coll Me., sai 
and the principles of agriculture was fulfilling the functions 
which agricultural colleges were established. oe ” 
James L. Hughes of Toronto University, Ont., delivered an ad- 
dress on - 


The Training of the Executive Powers. 


Education that does not produce power is valueless. We ought 
to have @ revolution in our introductory methods. The kinder- 
garten was undoubtedly a step in the right direction. Teachers 
ought to be very careful not to interfere with the first developed 
activity of the child. Every subject would best be taught by giving 
the pu il executive work in connection with it. Physical training 
is vitally connected with the inculcation of executive power. I 
would rather have boys take drills than go to the dancing school. 
Dancing gives a levity to character, not that firmness and majesty 
which is produced by the drill. Character is formed by training 
men to decide definitely and accurately, and to put their decisions 


to carry out what we know, to accomplish what lan ; 
breathe noble things, but to do them. The educational prastions 


of to-day are largely responsible for the inability of 
properly execute what plang they haye, ee ee 


promptly into execution. By executive power is meant the ability | Ch 


Fourth Day—Fripay, 11. 


State Supt. Henry Sabin of Des Moines, Ta., was the first speaker 
of Friday morning. He dwelt on the advantages of originality and 
individuality in both pupil and teachers over organization and sys. 
tem. (This paper will appear in an early number of the JOURNAL.) 

Discussion. 

C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, N. Y., took a stand in favor of 
organization, which is not of necossity destructive of originality. 
System and individuality can be united. No benefit to the individ- 
ual pupil will atone for injury to the school. There is an individ. 
uality based upon ignorance. It is the unsuccessfal teachers who 
usually complain of their environment. Pat your heart and soul 
and mind and strength into your work as it is, and if it is too nar. 
row for you, be assured that it will be broadened. 

John T, Buchanan of Kansas City, Mo., took much the same 
ground. It is impossible to mavage a school without organization 
and system. If by organization and system is meant that certain 
inviolable rules are laid down, then it is an abuse. No superintend- 
ent can determine accurately just what method any teachsr should 
use. All that normal and training schools can or ought to do is to 
enable the teacher to form his own method, to stimulate and de. 
velop whatever talent he may possess. 

W. H. Anderson of Wheeling, W. Va., spoke of the danger of 
going to either extreme, and the need of using both some system 
and a certain amount of freedom. There is a distinction between 
organization and.mere machine work. The machine does not exist 
as widely as some would have us believe, and where it does exist, it 
is not such an infernal machine as it is supposed to be. It is organ- 
ization and system which always bring sure results. 

E. T. Cox of Chillicothe, O., closed the discussion. Largeness 
and breadth are needed in education. The public school system of 
America is simply a machine. We need in this country a nobler 
kiod of school supervision; we have too many instrumental school 
superintendents, who use the machine with considerable skill, but 
are incapable of seeing it. When we have the spirit of intelligence, 
we shall hear no more of the excess of machinery. 

University and School Extension. 


The last paper of the morning session was read by Dr. W. T. 
Harris, the National Commissioner of Education. The address was 
a forcible exposition of the work being dons by American colleges 
and universities, and strongly advocated an advance in a more far- 
reaching system of the educational work of those institutions. Dr. 
Harris prefaced his subject by giving an outline of the origin of 
this movement on the part of colleges, and the general idea of the 
system adopted. Only as educated beings do we live a conscious 
life in the high sense of the word. Only by education do we go ont 
beyond ourselves as mere individuals and enter into our heritage of 
the life of the race. The uneducated consciousness of the mere an- 
imal does not enable him to take up the experience of his fellow an- 
imals aud appropriate its lessons in the form of moral and scientific 
ideas, But the animal capable of education can go beyond his in- 
dividual experience snd avail himself of the lives of all. He may 
live over in himself the lives of all cthers, as well as his own life. 
All the observation of the facts of the universe, all thinking into 
the causes of those facts, is rendered available for each man. He 
may reinforce his feeble individual might by the te feeling, 
seeing, and thinking of all men now living and all that have lived. 
The college-educated man remembers his narrow intellectual hori- 
zon and the closeness of his mental atmosphere in the days before 
his academic course of study; and he remembers well the growth 
and transformation that began there through the benign influence 
of that cherishing guardian. The student entered a sort of com- 
munity and lived in a brotherhood of students like himself, forming 
a great family, all animated by one purpose,—that of mental and 
physical growth. Each student measures his actual realization by 
the side of the ideal held up by his fellows, and he did much to rid 
himself of his eccentricities and provincialisms, his low motives, 
his phillistinism by the help of his college mates, gaining more, 
perhaps, through their friendly jibes and sarcasm than by their ad- 
vice. Above his class he sees advanced classes performing with 
ease daily taeks in the study of language, mathematics, and science, 
that seem to his undisciplined powers little short of miracles. One 
year of college growth causes a great abyss of achievement and 
power to yawn between the present and the former stadium of 
growth. Perhaps the greatest lesson that we learn in college edu- 
cation is the knowledge of our possibilities. Learning, or the in- 
dustry that acquires it, isa sort of talisman which may lift us out 
of our vaulted past and place us on heights of directive power. 
There is a promise and potency in the study of those branches 
which are learned in the college, a promise and potency to enlighten 
us, and produce in us a sort of metamorphosis out of ourselves as 
puny individuals into our great self as the race. Our first birth 
gave us life, feeling, and locomotion,—gave us individuality. Our 
second birth gave us community with all fellow-men through 
thought, and secured for us our heritage in the wisdom of the race. 
It gave us personality in the place of mere individuality; in fact, 
individuality which reinforces its single might by the might of all. 
What is a liberal course of study? This question is a most impor- 
tant one for those who advocate university extension. The youth 
may not gain the stimulus of direct personal contact and the self- 
knowledge that comes by seeing the growth of one’s equals, but he 
may still master the course of study which gives him the most in- 
sight into the world of nature and the world of human civilization. 
The extension scheme for colleges and schools may lay out courses 
of study and hold severe examination testa that will be sufficient to 
stimulate the aspiration and guide the labors of vast multitudes of 
youths and adults who have been debarred from the privilege of 
college residence. 

Higher instruction differs from lower instruction chiefly in 
this: Lower instruction concerns to a greater extent the mere 
inventory of things and events, and has less to do with in- 
quiring into their unity. Higher instroction dealsmore with the 
relation of things and events, It investigates the dependence 
of one phase upon another and deals with the practical relation 
of all species of knowledge to man as an individual and social whole. 
Oar colleges and schools of a higher class have preserved a semi- 
monastic character in their organization, and live in an artificial 
society of their own. In the university extension scheme we cannot 
have these accessories of self-estrangement ; but what is more essen- 
tial, we can have the training in the classic languages, a sufficient 
amount of such development to give each person an insight into his 
spiritual embryology. The university will, when it is fairly inau- 
gurated, give better occupation to the negative phases of culture by 
directing it to the study of the origin of the institutions, and to the 
more hamanizing work of interpreting art, literature, and history. 

EVENING SESSION. 
At the beginning of the closing session, President Canfield an- 
nounced the appointment of E. C. Hewett of Illinois, A. J. Pickard 
of California, W. R. Thigpen of ia, and George Howland of 
leago, members of the National Council of Kducation, to serv? 
for six years. The following resolutions were then passed: A re#- 
olution emphasizing the need of moral training in the school, rec- 
ommending an investigation of the White Cross literature ; indors- 


ing the American Humane Sopjety ; recommending the teaching of 
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July 24, 1890. 


the ethics of politics in the schools ; supporting compulsory education ; 
commending Commissioner Morgan’s plan of educating the In- 
dians; asking that Congress allow the importation of all books, 
maps, pamphlets in the English language, that are not printed in 
America, and that all works published in foreign: be ad- 
mitted duty free; professing unbounded satisfaction at the educa- 
tional growth of the Northwest; thanking the governor, city offi- 
cials and all others who have in any manner contributed to the en- 
tertainment of the delegates; pronouncing the school exhibit the 
finest ever made; complimenting the officers and directors for their 
work toward making meeting a success. 


The Race Problem 


was the topic of the evening. As Senator H. W. Blair was unable 
to be present, his paper on the sabject will be printed in the volame 
of proceedings by vote of the directors. 

on. A. A. Ganby of Munroe, La., was the first speaker. He 
presented a general view of the questions. This is a serious, pressing 
problem which clamors for solution. It concerns the North as well as 
the South. The problem will not settle itself. Great questions do not 
settle themselves. The Anglo-Saxons never amalgamate; neither 
does the negro desire to lose his identity. In the South the two 
races are separated socia)ly. Each race is true to its identity. The 
proposal of deportation will not settle the question. This method 
would bea crime. The negroes do not want to go, neither do the 
whites want them to go. If separated the negroes would degener- 
ate. The advance made during the 200 years that the negroes 
have been in America is greater than that of any nation in the 
world. The argument based upon the color of the negro must 
vanish as man rises by virtue of his intellect. There is no race an- 
tagoniem in the South; no race antipathy nor any attempt to down 
the negro. The negroes are better paid and better housed than the 
miners of Pennsylvania. The great trouble is that piece of con- 
fusion, the right of equal suffrage. The true solution of the prob- 
Jem is suffrage as at present, but with an educational qualification, 
Education diminishes, if itdoes not remove all troubles. The hearts 
and hands of the negroes should be educated as well as the head. 
The nation should educate him in return for the injustice done him 
in the past. The sin of refusing to educate the siaves that were 
made freedmen is as great a wrong as the sin of slavery. 

Pree. J. C. Price, of Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., spoke 
upon Education and the Race Problem,’’ and gave acolored man’s 
view of the case. (An abstract of President Price’s paper was 
printed ia THE JOURNAL of Jaly 17.) 

Just before adjournment, President Canfield addressed the Asso- 
ciation: ‘‘ No man can bring honor to the Association, but instead 
he takes it away with him, and it is with great appreciation for the 
honor that has been conferred upon me that I thank yon all.’’ 

President W. R. Garrett, followed in a few well chosen words of 
thanks, and, after the singing of the doxology, benediction was pro- 
nounced, and the thirtieth annual convention of the National 
Educational Association adjourned. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, the president of the department, 
called the assembly to order, and congratulated the members 
upon the great advance made by this branch during the past year. 

An Outside View of the Kindergarten 
was presented by Helen E. Starrett of Chicago. 

The first thing that strikes one in a well conducted school of 
this nature is the evident happiness of the children, and this is the 
first concomitant of human nature. The occupation of the pupils, 
though divided and systematized according to the laws of develop- 
ment, possesses a charm that cannot be overestimated. The pupils 
are taught to learn exactness, and above all a symmetrical design 
in whatever little work they are set about. The kindergarten is 
bound to do away with the awkwardness and unrefinement so often 
found in the little children of the lower classes, and at the same 
time the best results in manual training schools will be found where 
pupils have received their early education in this line at these insti- 
tutions. But the best work of all, and what most impresses the 
outside observer is the spiritual development of the child; the 
thoughtlessly cruel instinct is turned into a sympathetic gentleness, 
and the germ of morality blossoms into the flower of goodness and 


e. 

‘* Eyes have They and See,’’ was the correct title of Miss Lucy E. 
Wheelock’s paper, although the programs had persisted in another 
version. Miss Wheelock’s abstract of her remarks appeared in the 
symposium in the JOURNAL of July 10. 

Irwin Shepard of the Winona Normal School, Minn., spoke 
upon ‘‘ The Effect of Kindergarten Training on Primary Work.’’ 
An abstract of his paper will apear in an early issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

The president announced the following committees : 

On Nominations—N. C. Schaefer, Mrs.E. Baker, Mary S. Clark. 

On Resolutions— W. N. Hailmann, Mrs. E. B. Whitcomb, and 
Lucy A. Wheelock. 

SECOND SESSION, 


Anna E. Bryan of the Louisville, Ky. kindergarten was first on the 
program Friday afternoon. Her paper entitled, ** The Letter 
Killeth,’’ was an interesting discussion of the propriety of follow- 
ing the letter of the Froebel system in the kindergarten. She said: 

It is characteristic of a great teacher to indicate, never to pre- 
scribe; he seeks disciples whv love truth more than themselves, to 
whom the ministry of truth is infinitely preferable to the establish- 
ment of a personal culture. It requires not an inspired vision to see 
that the creative spontaneity of Froebel’s idea has yet to be devel- 
oped in ita finest results. The work at best is but that of begin- 
ners, and it can only be hoped that it is vital enough to carry some 
life to the fatare. I[n his subtle intellect and in the abundance of 
his means, is to be found the stumbling-block to his followers. 
The kindergarten is destined to suffer through such influences, and 
probably most at the hands of its ardent supporters. Great clear- 
ness, balance, wholesomeness, and vitality of mind and character 
are required to avoid following slavishly the letter of Froebel’s ma- 
terial, to avoid a stagnating literalness of interpretation. ‘‘ The 
child is not to study Froebel, but to unfold the divinity within 
himeelf.’’ 


Schoolishness. 

‘* Schoolishness in the Work of the Kindergarten ’’ was the sub- 
ject discussed in the paper of W. N. Hailmann of LaPorte, Ind. 
The address directed attention to various shortcomings in the kin- 
dergartens of America, based upon schoolishness, or the laying of 
undue stress on the mere giving of information, the pride in wordy 
phrases and formalas, the neglect of the sensibilities and will, and 
the isolating of the child from his work. The mission of the kin- 
dergarten is to emancipate the school itself from the sins of school- 
ishness, to secure a regeneration of the schools on the basis of a 
new education, that would add to culture efficiency, to knowledge 
skill, to sight foresight, by lifting self-activity to creativeness, 


The last address of the afternoon was made by W. E. Sheldon of 
Boston, Mass., on the questions and methods of training teachers 
for work in the kindergarten and primary grades. 

The training of teachers for the earliest educational work I 
believe to be the most important of any training-school work. 
Comprehensively, the would-be kindergartner should be at least 
seventeen years of age, good-looking, kind-hearted, sunny-tem- 
pered, firm, patient. with stroog instincts, an abiding 
taith in God, and a mind broad enough to comprehend and assimi- 
late the lessons of his universe. She should be well up in mental 
science and that practical form of psychology which will enable her 
to anticipate the individual needs of her little ones, rather than be 
able to classify their brains according to the exact geometrical 
shape of the particles entering into their formation. 

There are two things to be considered in the subject of educating 
children : the first is the institation iteelf; the second, the training 
of teachers todo the work. This training is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems the world has yet to solve, and the qualification for 
the position of a trained teacher is what we know as mental science 
in its most advanced state. We must recognize the condition and 
capacities of children, and suit their tasks to this measure. By 
such a standard of judgment parents are under obligations to select 
teachers with such characteristics and such attributes; and a profes- 
sional kindergartner who has no pleasure in his work, who has not 
the specific qualities necessary for judging the development of a 
child, and a sympathetic nature to strengthen that development, is 
a professional fraud, an outrageous sham. 

The nominating committee appointed at the session of Wednes- 
day made its report, and recommended the following as officers for 
the department: President—Mrs. E. L. Hailmann, LaPorte, Ind. ; 
Vice-President—Lucy A. Wheelock, Boston, Mass.; Secretary and 
Treasurer—Anna Williams, Philadelphia. These officers were 
unanimously elected, and, after passing a series of resolations, the 
department adjourned. 


JOINT SESSION. 


The Department of Elementary Schools and of Industrial 
Education and Manual Training met together Wednesday after- 
noop. Andrew J. Rickoff of New York was elected chairman, and 
after stating the purpose of this session introduced N. A. Calkins 
of New York, who spoke on the 

Provisions for, and Course of Training in Manual Training. 

Mr. Calkins’ branch of the topic was ‘‘ Primary Classes.’’ He 
gave an exhaustive account of the manual training schools in New 
York, and the progress made under the system since ite introduc- 
tion. Manual training was introduced in the primary and grammar 
schools of New York a few years ago as an experiment, an appro- 
priation of $15,000 from the public school fand having been made 
for the purpose. In the primary schools the process of introduc- 
tion had been very similar to that followed in the Western States. 
Simple drawing, the framing of thought into form had been taught, 
and the most excellent results were already apparent. Two years 
ago, after the introduction of the system in an experimental way 
into twelve of the grammar schools, the report of the results ob- 
tained was so satisfactory that the general adoption of the system 
was decided on by the board of education. It may be said that 
this system is not manual training, because there are neither cook- 
ing schools nor shops for wood or clay working, but it must be re- 
membered that the general adoption of such a system is not the 
work of a day in a city like New York, with its 250,000 pupils. 
The possibilities of the future are illimitable, however, and the 
best methods and material must be selected. 

At the close of his talk, Mr. Calkins showed by illustrations 
taken from the New York schoolrooms, how the work was carried 
on. As the pupil learns to fashion each figure, he learns to call 
éach by its name, and to spell and write that name. If the true 
and elementary principles of sizes and forms are early implanted 
in the mind, they will develop of themselves and be of the highest 
benefit in after education in geometry and drawing. 

Supt. John E. Bradley of Minneapolis considered the Grammar 
Grade aspect of this question, and W. N. Hailmann treated its re- 
lation to elementary schools in general. These papers appear in 
the symposium in this number of the JOURNAL. 

Prof. H. M. James of Nebraska spoke on the “Influence of 
Manual Training in Elementary Education,’’ his paper being prac- 
tically a ratification of the remarks already made, in addition to 
which he devoted some time to a talk on kindergarten work. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Bettie A. Dutton of Cleveland, 0., president of this section, pre- 
sided over its first separate meeting, and introduced Prof. Alexan- 
der Winchell of Ann Arbor, Mich., who spoke on ‘ Geology in 
Early Education.” An abstract of Professor Winchell’s paper ap- 
peared in the symposium in the JOURNAL of July 10. 

Science Training in Elementary Schools. 

W. L. Jackman of Illinois was upon the program for a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Science Training in Primary and Grammar Grades,’’ but 
as he was unable to be present, the subject was ably treated from a 
practical standpoint by Prof. J. Gattenberg of Pittaburg, Pa. His 
remarks were in line with the paper which preceded it. An ideal 
plan of training, in the lower grades of educational work, would be 
such an one as includes a study of man, as he is, and the phenomena 
of nature and natural laws in their inclinations and connections to 
each other. Such a plan does not yet exist, but the possibilities of 
an improved science lesson may be suggested, combining ob- 
servation, practice, and scientically useful conclusions. Instruction 
in natural science should not only commence in the lower grades, 
but continue throughout the entire curriculum; the rudiments of 
hygiene, the fundamental principles of philosophy, and elementary 
chemistry need to be kept op in the grammar grades, with a firm 
basis established in these studies with the earliest work of the pupil. 

Julia S. Tutwiler of Alabama was introduced and gave a highly 
interesting and graphic description of the work being done in the 
prison schools in the mining camps of the South. There has been 
a great change in this system of pri and within a few years 
the old hardships have been done away with entirely. Some prison 
schools have been established, which have more than anything else 
ameliorated the fearful ignorance and misery among the unfor- 
tunate convicts of those places. 

As Mrs. Rebecca D. Rickoff of New York was in ef her 
paper on “ Fairy Tales For Children’s Reading’’ was omitted. 


SECOND SESSION. 
W. T. Harris, National Commissioner of Education filled the 
vacancy caused by the absence ot Sylvester F. Scoville of Ohio, 
and addressed the department upon ‘‘ Fairy Stories and Nursery 


Tales.’ The latter serve a very useful purpose, The mind of the 
shild in the effort to comprebend them passes through the seme 


extant are really the mythology of the ages ground down, pebbies, 
as it were, from the history of the race. The old Norse stories of 
Thor, the legend of Jack the Giant Killer, and all the rest of them, 
were all symbolical of events in history long passed. Dr. Harris, 
in an interesting manner, showed the derivation of many of the old 
Norse legends, the giant stories which figare so prominently in the 
mythology of Norseland, and the fairy tales which have delighted 
childish ears, as it seems, almost from time immemorial. 

After the election of the following officers,—President—H. 8S. 
Jones of Pennsylvania; Vice-President—Julia S. Tutwiler of Ala- 
bama ; Secretary—Miss Nellie F. Wheaton of St. Paul,—Supt. 
C. B. Gilbert of Minvesota, in a brief address deprecated the ten- 
dency of educational boards to line teachers on the same principle 
as domestics, and in some leading questions pointed out to the par- 
ents of children attending the public schools the folly of such a 


system. 

Mrs. D. S. Williams of Delaware, O., ratified the remarks made 

by Superintendent Gilbert, and devoted half an hour to an inter- 
testing talk on teachers she had met. 
Jennie S. McLaughlin of Illinois, in a paper on ‘‘ Teacher and 
Parent,’’ deprecated the lack of supplementary effort to that of the 
teacher by the parent. On the other hand, however, she pleaded 
the many duties of the mother, and showed that she must not be 
criticised too severely. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Pres. Henry E,. Chambers of New Orleans, La., not being present, 
W. T. White of Knoxville, Tenn., called the meeting to order, and 
presided until Mr. Chambers arrived. R. H. Tripp of Iowa City 
acted as secretary in the absence of Miss Minnie C. Clark of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. : 
The High School as a Fitting School 

was the general topic of this session. The generalities of the sub- 
ject, as discussed by A. F. Bechdolt of Mankato, will appear in an 
early issue of the JOURNAL. 

Prof. Jobn W. Johnson of the University of Mississippi discussed 
“The Demands of the High School for Severance from the College 
and the University.’’ He showed how the union of the two grades 
of education is hurtfal to both, and at the close of his remarks, in- 
troduced the following resolutions, which after a lively discussion, 
participated in by Messrs. Lewis ot Hastings, Bechdolt of Mankato, 
Chandler and Smith of New York, Baker of Colorado, Lewis of 
Illinois, and others, were adopted : 

Resolved, First, That the method now so prevalent among our col- 
leges and nniversities, of maintaining preparatory departments in con- 
nection with the college curriculum, is detrimental to the ultimate in- 
terest of colleges and universities, and consequently to our school sys- 
tem in general. 

Second, That the subjecting of young boys to the influence of college 
life and customs, degrades in many cases the moral character of young 
ous and weakens the restraint of discipline upon the older ones, 

hird. That it is simple justice and consistency that the state should 
furnish free tuition in high schools separate and apart from colleges 
and universities, adequate to the demands for college preparation. 

C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, N. Y., read an interesting paper 
entitled ‘* Effect of the College Preparatory High School upon At- 
tendance and Scholarship in the Lower Grades.’’ The basis of 
Mr. Bardeen’s remarks appeared in the JOURNAL of July 10. 

H. G. Larimer of Kansas, J. C. Davidson of Arkansas, and Julia 
J. Sweet of Lowa, whose names appeared on the program, were un- 
able to be present. 

SECOND SESSION, 


On Friday afternoon this section finished out ita discussion of 
Wednesday, the subject being, 
The High School as a Finishing School. 


The first paper was by E. A. Steere of Montana, the title being 
“The High School asa Factor in Mass Education.’? The chief 
function of the high school is the elevation of the masses. Prac- 
tical education should be the aim. Five eights of the students of 
our high schools are from the homes of the laboring classes. The 
great power of practical education is being carried from our high 
schools to-day to help move the world to-morrow. Life is too short 
and the race too swift to spend time and money in learning what 
can never be turned into bread and meat. Ideas and aspirations 
are being substituted for rules and meaningless taske. What the 
people demand, the high school must teach. We are trying to 
give our pupils ideas, to develop the reasoning powers, to create 
thoughtful men and women, to go forth and battle till death against 
the wrong. ‘Thus the greatest good to the greatest number is pro- 
portionate, as we teach a broader culture of our high schools of the 
present day. 

Prin. James H. Baker of the Denver High School presented a 
general view of the topic. The substance of his paper appears 
in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

Miss Christine Sullivan of Ohio read a paper on the “ Utility and 
Value of Art in Education’’ The two-fold purpose of art 
instruction is to develop the mental and moral faculties and to im- 
part useful knowledge and skill. A course of drawing is practical 
to the degree in which it accomplishes these ends. Art education 
cultivates attention, reason, compassion, and the «sthetic faculties. 
The correct method in art compels the student to individual thought. 
The study of drawing could be introduced with good results as 
supplementary to other studies. 

W. M. West, superintendent of schools at Faribault, Minn., 
read the closing paper of the session, the subject being ‘* The Scope 
aod Parpose of Historical Study in High Schools.’’ The speaker 
showed the importance of historical studies, and particularly of 
original investigation. Fitting schools, as such, must always find 
it difficult to give proper time to history and literature. Much of 
the so-called practical movement in education is mistaken in means 
and low in aim. But our earnest consideration, at least, must go 
to any innovation that promises to develop sounder citizenship and 
nobler manhood. The laboratory method is just as practicable 
with high school pupils, and just as essential to effective work in 
history as in botany or physics. The students can get a taste of 
what original investigation meaus. Local history, the town or city, 
the school district, the high school, and various corporations and 
local industries, provide fields for original investigation by the able 
and more ambitious stadents Their productions will usually be 
of no value in themselvee, but the pupils will get a glimpse of his- 
torical methods. The study of history has high ethical value. It 
gives the youth lofty ideals, animates him with heroic conceptions, 
broadens his sympathies, and fosters a broader love of his kind. 
It is the special fanction of historical study to replace the lower, 
false patriotism with the lofty sentiment of Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘ As 
an emperor, I am a Roman; but as a man, I am a citizen of the 
whole world.’’ High school history prepares for further work, it 
has practical, disciplinary, literary, and culture values. ; 

The discussion which followed was participated in by Mr. Crawl 
of St. Louis, and Pres, L. C. Lord of Moorhead. Mr. Crawl em- 
phasized the value of practical branches, especially manual train- 
ing and civics, and held that the history which is all important ig 


that of the United States, 
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Mr. Lord took the other side. Things are not of value to us be- 
cause they are near in time and space. 

The following department officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President—Frank E. Plummer of Des Moines, Ia. Vice- 
President—S. W. Landon of Burlington, Vt. Secretary—W. T. 
White of Knoxville, Tenn. Executive Committee—C. P. Rogers, 
J. A. Hartigan, and H. W. Shack. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


The department opened with a symposium upon 
College Instruction. 


President Charles A. Blanchard of Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Ill., had the first paper, entitled, ‘‘ What Have the People a Right 
to Ask of the Colleges?’’ As the a have advanced the money 
to maintain colleges, they have a right to expect the colleges to 
convey to the student all that the books contain. If they stop here 
they are simply phonographs repeating dead men’s words. — The 
purpose of a college education is not to help men to get a living, 
but to give men a right to live. 

President M. D. Hornbeck of Chaddock College, Quincy, IIl., 
coincided with the views of President B 

‘* Shorter College Courses to Meet a Popular Demand,’’ was the 
title of the next paper, by President H. L. Stetson of Des Moines, 
Ia. The only plea for shorter courses comes from the student who 
attends a professional school after completing his college course and 
then finds himself behind other studenta who have taken Jess mental 
training. The present course is not too long, and it would be 
impossible for anything like a uniform agreement as to what should 
be eliminated. If we are to produce parrots we can do it in less 
than three years; but when it comes to training the youthful mind 
to the lofty degree of American citizenship, can we do it in less 
than four years? It is in the preparatory work, and not in the 
college where the trouble lies. 

The discussion of this subject was continued by Prof. H. A. 
Fischer of Wheaton, President W. H. Scott of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, President H. W. Everett of Garfield, Prof. R. G. Boone of 
Indiana, Prof. W. G. Williams of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
and President W. E. King of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, [a. 

There was much difference in opinion as to the source of the de- 
mand for a shortened course as well as in the advisability of yield- 
ing to it. 

The session next listened to a paper upon, ‘‘A Chair of Peda- 
gogy,’’ by Prof. R. G. Boone of Indiana University. The chief 
educational interest of the country is in the secondary schools, and 
the chief function, or one of the principle ones of the college is to 
pre ers for cols. Departments of pedagogy can- 
not do all, but they can do much, 


SECOND SESSION, 


The second meeting was held Thursday afternoon. The sabject 

of the symposium was 
College Administration, 

M. C., Fernald, president’of the Maine State College, led with a 
paper upon codperation in government as practiced in the college 
of which he has been the head for the past seventeen years. The 
system in vogue there is a council composed of students to which 
are referred all cases of violations of the rules of the college. This 
council, when notified of an infringement of any of the rales, sum- 
mons the students and holds an examination and makes a report of 
the findings to the faculty, which either ratifies or rejects the report. 
The penalties inflicted are demerits, a certain number being equiva- 
lent to an expulsion. In this way all friction is avoided, and as 
students have a better way of getting at the fact than the faculty, 
a better degree of order is secured. It is not a hard task to get 
students to sit on this council, as it is considered an honor to be a 
member of the council. In no instance has a student declined the 


position. 

Following this, the spiritual welfare of the student was taken up 
in a paper by President L. N. Bartholomew of Rockford, Ill., upon 
the subject of ‘‘ The College as Related to the Morals of the Stu- 
dents.”’ The world is as the educated and educators make it. 
Unless colleges do something to counteract the growing tendency 
of the age of materialism, dire results are to follow. 

President M. D. Hornbeck of Quincy, Ill., followed, with a 
paper upon the same subject. 

efore closing, the department discussed college degrees. The 
general tenor of the remarks was in favor of uniformity in ceurses 
of study for which degrees are granted, to make a degree seem 
something more than a barren title. The elected are: 

President—J, J. Mills of Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. ; 
Vice President—E. B. Andrews of Brown Cabeanstin, Providence, 
R. 1. ; Secretary—C. A, Blanchard of Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Ill.; Executive Com.—The three officers named, and in addition 
Julius H. Dreyer, Roanoke College, Virginia; Duncan Brown, 
Highland College, Highland, Kan. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


President William W. Parsons of Terre Haute, Ind., called this 
department to order, and in his opening address defined the objects 
of the normal school and outlined the course of study and its 
methods. The world is committed to the doctrine of a professional 
training for school teachers. The normal schools do not train 
teachers for the colleges or the universities. It is universally held 
not necessary to do this. They are trained for the common, district, 
and high schools. What courses should be taken? First, aca- 
demic. The term academic, as used in this connection, is mislead- 
ing. One thinks of the various studies included in an academic 
course, but this is not conclusive. The students in the academies 
pursue the course for self-culture. But in the normal school this is 
all changed. Here the pupil is acquiring the studies purely to 
qualify himself to teach others. The point is that every sentence 
contains a certain idea that must be mastered. In addition, the 
pupil must be led to @ consciousness in acquiring the knowledge. 
Until the pupil is able to make a retroflective study in the normal 
school course, he is not ready to begin the course. The normal 
school curriculum is essentially the same as in the academy, while 
it carries with it the professional course. Every subject is to be 
taught as an illustration. The doctrines set forth in pure - 
chology, ethics, and applied psychology find in the normal 
an exemplification. e student puts himself in the attitude of a 

while pursuing a subject. He reflects u its value asa 
means of acquiring knowledge. He thinks of its ethical value. 
I is one of the chief ends of a study to leave the student a master 
of the subject. 

Prin. F. Louis Soldan next presented a paper, entitled, “Dickens 
on Edueation.’’ Dickens’ works are different from others. Not 
the heights but the depths were the themes of his wonderful portrait- 
ure of character and nature. The heroes of Dickens’ creation were 
chosen from the humble walks of life, from the workshops and the 
counting rooms. It is shown that surroundings of sin and corrup- 
tion and crime cannot always stifle the divine intuition of noble 


manhood. The tender and loving caste of the author was to reveal 
the divine in the child’s home. Dickens was negative in his style 
of portraiture of character. He dealt in caricature and strongly 
overdrawn follies and crime and grotesque exaggeration, and not- 
withstanding this tendency to exaggeration, there is a striking 
resemblance to the reality. In treating of educational themes 
Dickens did not write what education ought to be, but rather what 
it ought not to be. The memories of the miseries of Dickens’ own 
childhood were stronger than his pleasures and joys, and it is not 

rising that he should have portrayed parents and teacher in 
the child tri werty and lack of 
The innate powers of phed 


SECOND SESSION. 


The first business of Thursday afternoon was the election of offi- 
cers, with the following result; Dr. B, A. Hinsdale, of Michigan, 
resident; G. L. Osborne, of Mississippi, vice president, and Miss 
[eabella Lawrence, of Minnesota, secretary. 
Dr. W. T. Harris, of Washington, D, C., read an extremely in- 
teresting and instructive paper on the difference between normal 
and high school methods, after which a discussion occurred on com- 
mon school branches from a professional point of view. A. R. Tay- 
lor, of Kansas, read a paper on Recitation Estimates which was 
listened to intently, and afterward discussed with considerable vigor. 


ART EDUCATION. 


President Jesse H. Brown, of Indianapolis, presided over this 
department. Owing to the absence of the authors, the papers of 
L. E. Fay, of Springfield, Mass., and Walter S. Goodnow, of Colum- 
bus, O., were omitted. 

Rhoda E. Selleck, of Indianapolis, was the first speaker of the 


session, on 
High School Work in Drawing. 

The paper was largely devoted to a description of the system fol- 
lowed in Miss Selleck’s school in Indianapolis. She urged the 
greatest care in selecting materials adapted to the work in band. 
Then an effort should be made to impress firmly upon the mind of 
the pupil all the principles of construction that underlie freehand 
drawing. Home work is required because art is now as well estab- 
lished in the curriculum as other studies for the first two 
years, Manual training embraces much that is purely mechanical, 
but there is a large part of the educational regime in which there is 
something higher and faller, and a calture that looks beyond 
machinery. Drawing is not an object by itself, but a help to all 
other subjects taught in schools and colleges, and it adds a 
great value to all scientific studies, and is the strongest weapon of 
government in the hands of primary teachers. The best work done 
by the art teachers is in the normal schools, instructing the young 
ladies who are preparing for teaching. 

Miss Josephine C. Locke read a paper on Color. It was a gem 
in its bt fs and was applauded by the art teachers and artists 
assembled. In speaking of the application of colors, she said the 
child must not use red or yellow in as large quantities as blue and 
green. It will not do to measure out the colors—so much red, so 
much green, ete. If drawing is taught, painting will follow of it- 
self as a natural sequel. The child knows a great deal more than 
he is credited with knowing, and he is often nearest the truth. It 
is folly to ask the child to wade through sophistry and a lot of rub- 
bish to arrive at the truth of color. 


SECOND SESSION. 


The first business which came before this department, Thursday 
afternoon, was the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
report of the nominating committee was unanimously adopted, and 
the following were declared elected: President, Mrs. Hannah John- 
son Carter, of New York ; vice-president, Miss Lillian Jacoby, of 
Rockford, Ill. ; secretary, Frank H. Collins, of Denver, Col. 

Mrs. Hannah Johnson Carter, of the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers read a well prepared paper on ‘ Normal 
School Work in Drawing.” After speaking of the disadvantages 
under which the normal schools labor in art work, Mrs. Carter laid 
down the three following rules for art instruction: First, study of 
form should precede the drawing. Second, suitable models should 
be used. Third, clay modeling being an important factor, a good 
course should be given in that branch. The highest aim of art edu- 
cation is the development of the child, and teachers must not be con- 
tent with Sooeens simply the imitative power. Too great stress 
is sometimes laid upon the theory and symbolism of color. Combi- 
nations of colors should not be made at random. Realism may be 
of hy in a study, but it is not art. ‘ 

gene iscussion followed, pone in by Mrs. Mary 
Dana Hicks, of Boston; Frank H. Collins, of Denver; Mrs. 
Blaker, of Indiapapolis; Miss Ada M. Laughlin, of St. Paul; J. H. 
Brown of Indianapolis, and othera, 


MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Prof. C. H. Congdon, musical director of the St. Paul schools, 
conducted a short musical entertainment by children under his 
charge at the opening of each session of his department. Herbert 
Griggs, the president, of Denver, Col., in opening the Wednesday 
— session, delivered his addreas to the department. 

tis pleasant to have the rongh ed 
new and half-formed raed or 
out new eories ve them exposed sunlig’ 
friendly criticism ia, if not all of it entirely Pas. Ae aw Be 
profitable. Music as a study is becoming more and more an impor- 
tant factor in the course of study in the public schools. 

The ‘improvement is in proportion to the improvement in the 


methods of teaching. To put an exercise on the blackboard and 
have the pupils sing it at sight requires really more concentration of 


literary man had no literary education. | portan 


is healthier for the body aud is a better means of discipling 
— —_ exercise in any other branch of study. 
There is too much attempt at exhibition sing‘ng. A teacher 
that loves his work and children, and is enthusiastic in his work, 
can create in his school a love for the study and an enthusiasm on 
the part of his pupils that will make his work almost a delightfa| 
recreation. The class will reflect the teacher’s feelings. If » 
teacher is not capable of causing ® cheerfulness in his class and 
ing them better after a lesson, he had better send in his resigna. 
tion, and the school board had better accept it promptly. It is im- 
‘ant that the supervisor of music have the he 


— further upon the pupils the importance and pleasure of 
the study of music. 
SECOND SESSION. 


of Denver, Col., was the first speaker, Friday after. 
gat’ tacekea t appeared in the symposium in the JOURNAL of 
July 10. A general musical discussion followed, after which M, 
L. Bartlett of Des Moines read a valuable paper on thefunion of the 
tonic sol-fa with the staff notation, and was followed by B.C. Creg- 
ory of Trenton, N. J., in a discourse on the value of the above com. 
bination. A discussion of the merits of the proposition was opened 
by Robert H. Beggs of Denver, Col. 

Miss Margaret Morris of Cincinnati read a paper on 
Music as a Factor in Education. 


She showed hew the fact that music from earliest times had been 
associated with religious exercises implied its ethical value,—its 
power to turn the mind by means of rhythm and harmony toward 
contemplation of what is elevated and impassioned. That it ap. 
peals to the emotional rather than to the intellectual side of our 
natures is no disparagement, for symmetrical mental development 
requires the fair and proper exercise of both. Health of body 
largely depends upon health of mind, and mental tone depends 
less upon environment than upon mental resources. By providing 
recreation which is neither exhausting nor depressing in its effects, 
music rests a tired body and elevates and cheers a weary mind, thus 
adding to the vitality instead of subtracting from it. Music culti 
vates the faculty for comparison. A pupil should not have his 
notes sung for him, that he may acquire tones from simple compar- 
ison, and yet care should be exercised, for voice culture should not 
be neglected. Individual effort at tone production must be wisely 
guarded or the result will be anything but gratifying, for this reason 
quality of voice is preferable to quantity. A pupil attains self- 
reliance in direct ratio to an individual effort that teaches him the 
vaiue of independent observation and action. Instraction in music 
should be promoted as a power to develop fine moral character, 
An education that will fit men and women for practical life, if it 
means anything, means to insure for them such a symmetrical de- 
velopment, that under all circumstances they may find resources 
within themselves to cope with every problem which life may offer 
for solution. Advance in civilization is marked by a corresponding 
advance in general musical training, and higher degrees of culture, 
refinement, aims, and deeds are to be realized. 

C. H. Congdon of St. Paul spoke briefly on the subject of 
‘* Intelligent Singing by the Masses.’’ It cannot be said that a 
person living io this country is intellectual who cannot read and 
write the English language, neither can a scholar aud the masses 
have a full education without music. The voices of the pupils can 
be cared for better in sight singing than by note. The breathing 
and tone can be better cultivated. It is well to give the pupils the 
notation from the beginning. While they are learning and think- 
ing sounds, let them have the notes before them to aid them, as in 
piano playing the hand and mind and eyes act in unison, 

Then came reports of committees and miscellaneous business, 
after which the meeting adjourned. The officers chosen were: 
President, Herbert Griggs, of Denver ; Vice-President, N. L. 
Glover, of Akron, O.; and Secretary, F, E. Morse, of Auburndale, 
Mass 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND MANUAL 
TRAINING. 

The first distinctive session of this department was held Thursday 

afternoon, with Pres. Andrew J. Rickoff in the chair. The presi- 

dent, in opening. read a brief paper upon the general work of manual 


training. In order to be successful, the teacher and the pupil must 
have a thorough understanding of what really constitutes manual 
training. Manual training has come to stay, and is certain of 
permanent place in the public school system. It is not certain what 
methods will be followed for the general culture of the pupils. No 
one can predict what the manual training school will be within the life 
of the youngest now engaged in the work. Manual training is useful 
tothe pursuit of mathematics, physics, geography, and history even, 
because they can be illustrated by instruments made by the pupils. 
Manual training, of course, ranks as of minor importance and is 
subordinate to the other studies, yet all teachers should know 4 
great deal of it. The only objection raised, even by opponents, is 
that the advocates of manual training make too much of it. _ 

Prof. C. M. Woodward of Missouri, chairman of the committee 
on Nomenclature and Classification of Manual Training Work, sub- 
mitted a report. Sub-reports were also introduced by Mr. (rd- 
way of New Orleans, Mr. Anderson of Cleveland, and Mr. Sayre of 
Philadelphia. ‘The members of the committee neither agreed upon 
nomenclature nor upon methods or uses of tools, machinery, °F 
materials. They, did agree, however, that machinery should not be 
handled by boys below the high school grade,and{that manual;train- 
ing should be introduced only in its simpler forms in the two high- 
est grammar schools and not in the more youthful les. The re- 
port did not favor children attempting wood work until old enough 
to understand the uses and methods. The majority favored cov- 
fining manual training in the grammar schools to carpentry, joining, 
and carving, although some maintained that carving should not be 
taught until the high school is reached. 

Professor Thompson of Cleveland thought the views as formu- 
lated in the report indicated an objective rather a subjective ten- 
dency. A large majority of boys leave school before the high 
school is reached, and if manual training is to be taught at all, it 
should be taught when it can do the most good by reaching the most 
people. The training schools are maintained at public expense, 
the greater number should therefore be given the benefit. 
youngest pupils should be taught some sort of hand work. 

Mr. Davis of Sioux Falls was of the same opinion. The youngest 
pupils would be benefited by hard work. " 
A lady who had been a teacher of sloyd in Finland, and who * 
now a teacher in Boston, explained that sloyd stimulates an inter- 
est in the youngest children. They learn wood work in simple forms 
quicker than they learn to read, and are always delighted to go into 
apie ws | department. The general effect is to keep the children 
in 
scissors and knives in the schoolroom, favoring a separate room for 

SECOND SESSION. 
The report on Nomenclature and Classification of manual training 


work was resumed by Professor Woodward. It was generally 
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agreed that the question of system and method, of use of materials 
and manner of work, is largely a problem, and can only be solved 
by local conditions, although the main principles can be unified. 
It was the consensus of the majority of the committee that the 
blasts for the forges should be operated by steam or other motive 
power, because the energy required to operate by hand distracts the 
pupil’s attention from the object in hand. All the boy’s nervous 
and physical energies should be concentrated upon the work, 
whether it be turning or forging, in order to produce the best re- 
sults. Opinions differ as to the advisability of putting students at 
two lines of shop work simultaneously. The committee were agreed 
that about two hours a day, or one third of the school hours, should 
be devoted to shop work. 

The aext question taken up was when geometrical drawing had 
best come into instrumental drawing. Some members of the com- 
mittee contended that the pupil could do freehand drawing with- 
out an idea of perspective, and others argued that it is useless to 
undertake perspectives until dhe pupil is old enough to understand 
the science of its principles,—that it is a system of arbitrary rules, 
and if the pupil sees no reason for it, it is useless. Would it not be 
well to instruct all boys of fourteen and over in wood work, irre- 
spective of their literary advancement ? In answer to this the com- 
mittee said ‘ Yes.’’ Many boys are big enough and strong enough, 
but are so backward in their books that they cannot reach the grade 
where they can be admitted under the present system. Yet shop 
work requires brains; to some people it is useless to teach Latin 
and Greek. It was agreed that girls should be imtroduced to the 
laboratory and taught the principles and processes of the kitchen 
and the sewing room. It was also the opinion that they should be 
taught shop werk the same as the boys. In drawing, however, the 
girls should pay more attention to decorative design than to con- 
structi 


on. 

Mr. Cook of Galesburg took exception to the recommendations 
of the report. He said it was a pretty treatise on technical training 
ing, but it could be applied to the schools in the smaller cities. It 
will do for the big high schools, but not for the smaller, because of 
the outlay of money it contemplates. He believed in making the 
school usefal and letting the boy approach as near as he may to 
learning a trade. 

After a protracted discussion, the following resolution, ted 
by Professor Bennett of the St. Paul Normal Training » was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the president be requested to arrange for a report 
upon a course of training and the materials to be used in primary and 

+ schools, the report to be submitted to the meeting to be held 
D 


SCHOOL EXHIBITS AT ST. PAUL. 
The exhibits were fewer in number than have been made at the 


; ) last three meetings of the Association, but they represented the ad- 


mirable work of pupils in the several departments of general school 


training. 


The state exhibits were novel, interesting, and instructive. At 
the high school there was a vast amount of fine work in drawing 
from schools in Omaha, Neb; Cincinnati, O. ; and St. Paul, Minn., 
which teachers in this department of school work were constantly 

| inspecting to gain new ideas. 


| These exhibits evidenced quite a difference in the theory of teach- 
| ing drawing. The Omaha plan is to teach the pupil to draw from 


the object, almost at the beginning of the work, thereby necessitat- 
ing the use of perspective and ing from the first. This plan 
makes drawing a medium for the expression of ideas from its earli- 
est use. Color work is not attempted. The work from Cincinnati 
was in direct contrast with Omaha. The plan of outline simply 
was followed in the early grades; sketches as such were found only 
in the higher grades. As a means of producing designers, the plan 
seemed to be a success, and the patterns of wall and dado paper, of 
monograms and fancy designs in colors, were beautiful specimens 
of special work. The point involved in these two exhibits is 
whether the production of specialists or the endowment of the 
pupils with a fair ability to draw is the desirable end to be accom- 
plished. The rooms were thronged with teachers, who discussed 
without stint the work and the theories underlying, 

The St. Paul exhibit was very large, and the work in sepia was 
the finest ever shown at any association meeting. The work in 
water colors was brilliant, and the color work was undoubtedly the 
finest shown. The St. Louis Normal School had some fine design- 
ing in shades, made of colored paper. 

The exhibit of Hannibal, Mo., the result of only one year’s work, 
was excellent. A iarly interesting exhibit was that of the 
Minnesota School for Feeble Minded. 1t seems marvelous that this 
unfortunate class can be taught to use their hands with such skill 
in making useful articles, such as brushes, domestic articles, and 
necessary apparel, extending to complete suits. The delicate 
knick-nacks made of wire and beads gave evidence of great skill. 

At the Manual Training School, the handiwork of many of these 
schools was exhibited. Chief among these was the exhibit of the 
Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, which comprised departments in do- 
mestic sciencs, art, and high school work. The course in millinery 
and dressm: king attracted great attention. The pupils design their 
own hate, and trim them with such cheap material as colored cotton 
flannel, so that they leave the school with the ability to cut, fit, and 
make their own clothes and hats. This scheme reaches into the 
household directly, and enables the girl of moderate means to put 
them all into the material, thus satisfying the heart of woman in 
two ways, —by the fineness of the goods and the admiration of other’. 

In the Armory Building were exhibited the kindergarten material 
and work. The specimens of skill and craft of children ranging 
from three to ten years of age, accomplished by deft fingers was 
wonderful. This exhibit was a clear expression of the value and 
growth of the kindergarten. La Porte, Ind., Louisville, Ky., 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Memphis, Duluth, Winona, Des Moines, and 
other places farnished the results of training in this important de- 

ent. Here were grouped a series of artistic designs bringing 
out the individual taste of the pupil that are truly remarkable. 
The work of the little ones was shown in regular rotation, that of 
the first grade being the rudiments of drawing lines and angles and 
developing any aptitude which a child may possess for that especial 
accomplishment. In the second grade the progress made by each 
pupil could readily be perceived, for each child’s work contained 
the name and age of the little one. This was, perhaps, the most 
popular portion of the exhibit, inasmuch as it conveyed to the 
observer the exact manner of training and cultivating the ideas of 
achild. The third grade exhibit was a marvel in painting, crayon 


work, wood carving, designing of objects in the vegetable and 
animal kingdom. Few, indeed, of the thousands of adalts who 
witnessed this work of the infantile prodigies would even eo much 
as attempt the task of completing what these youthful artists, 
artisans, and painters so skillfully performed. We are living in 
an advanced age, and he who would keep pace with the stride of 
progressive education for the children of to-day must hasten to 
brush the cobwebs of ancient memories that have gathered from 
the recollections of the old log schoolhouse, the arbitrary master, 
the rule of three, and the pessimistic ideas of bygone decades. 


MARYLAND STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The Maryland State Teachers’ Association convened at Bay 
Ridge on Tuesday, July 8,—Pres. Wm. H. Dashiell in the chair. 
FIRST DAY. 
On account of the recent death of his father, the address of wel- 
come, prepared by Mr. John C. Bannon, school examiner for Anne 
Arundel County, was read by Prof. Jas. A. Diffenbaugh, examiner 


of Carroll County. The sangenne, Dr. M. A. Newell, was in 
his usual happy and able style. " 

President Dashiell then delivered his inaugural address, in which 
he discussed programs in general and the present program in par- 
ticular. He said that programs too often contained too much of 
the what and too little of the how. What is to be done is often 
clearly set forth, but not how it should be done. We should learn 
the how (1) by listening; (2) by reading (school journals were 
here recommended) ; (3) by experimenting; (4) we should remem- 
ber that we have a perfect right to our own opinions. 

The present program was then discussed, and some happy allu- 
sions were made to the persons’ names appearing thereon. 

Supt. Henry A. Wise of Baltimore read a paper on ‘‘ Elementary 
Science Teaching in Our Public Schools.”’ is teaching cultivates 
the judgment and brings the student into communion with nature. 
It prepares the student in the best possible manner for the actual 
pursuits of life. The aim should be to acquire a scientific method 
rather than specific knowledge. Circumstances determine the char- 
acter of the instruction to be given. It affords the very beet oppor- 
tunity for instruction in language. Teachers themselves should be 
learners. Such subjects as are frequently met with by the pupil 
should be chosen. Teachers should work out the method of doing 
this work for themselves. They must first know the subject and 
cease thinking that the memorizing of textbooks fits them for teach- 
ing. To learn how to observe and how to distinguish things is the 
great object in education. 

Fraternal greetings were sent to the National Association in 
ewer at St. Paul, and to the Pennsylvania Association at Mauch 

un 

The Association at this point adjourned until 2 p. m., at which 
time the excursionists bad so completely taken ion of the 
hall as to make an afternoon session Bee aa An adjourn- 
ment was therefore taken until Wednesday forenoon. 

A very enjoyable concert was given in the parlor of the hotel at 
8 p.m., by members of the Association, under the direction of 
Prof. Jno. G. Wehage of Baltimore. 


SECOND DAY. 

Profiting by the experience of the preceding day, the teachers re- 
solved to hold but one session on Wednesday, and by limiting the 
time of those who discussed papers to five minutes, the unfinished 
one of Tuesday was completed and the program {of the day 
as well. 

Dr. Fell, president of St. John’s College, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Study of English in our Public Schools.’’ The tendency to neglect 
this work in the lower schools causes delay, andjoften during the 
four years of college life it is almost impossible to eradicate the 
careless form of expression, the bad spelling and bad grammar that 
have become a habit with the young man of sixteen or seventeen 
years. The tendency of modern education is toward the practical. 
It is beginning to be seen that the most useful accomplishment in 
the hands of any scholar is a thorough knowledge of his own lan- 
guage. Composition writing should be practical, and should be 
commenced at an early age. 

** The Seven Gifts of Froebel’’ were then discussed by Samuel J. 
Fort, M.D., superintendert of Font Hill Institute, Ellicott City. 
It was the intention of the ex-commissioner to have this subject 
illustrated by a class of small children, bat they could not be gotten 
ae time, es greatly to the Tr = of all, this 
part @ program to be dispensed with. 

Lieutenant Ford’s paper on “‘ Manual Training in the Public 
Schools’’ was read by Prof. A. J. Pietach of that school, Mr. Ford 
being absent. Manual training is not a good name; practical 
training would be better. Manual training does not consist in cut- 
ting up so much wood or metal; it is a thoroughly practical train- 
ing. It would be well to devote three hours each week to kinder- 
garten methods, practical elementary , and freehand 
drawing on the slate, in addition to the present studies, for both 
boys and girls, and in more advanced classes to give train- 
ing in the domestic and practical arts. 

Prof. J. F. Kimler and Supt. Jno. D. Worthington discussed 
Mr. Ford’s paper. ks were also made by Dr. Bryan, Pro- 
fessor Murdaugh, and A. N. Ebaugh. 

“The Small Attendance in our Pablic Schools,—Whose the 
Fault? ’’ was discussed by F. M. Perry, Dr. Bryan, and others. 
Various canses were assigned, and as usual some of the superintend- 
ents were inclined to charge it to the teachers. 

THIRD DAY. 

The meeting opened with selections by Mies L. Caspari, Mrs. 
Green, Mr. Ed. Green, and Harry New. 

The first paper was read by Professor Mu of Easton on 
the “ Art of Questioning.’’ teacher should w his subject 
thoroughly. These objects should be aimed at in questioning : 
First, to discover defects,—remedy them by supplying the pro 
information ; second, to elucidate and explain all knotty points that 
may not be clearly understood ; third, to develop, train, and culti- 
vate the faculties and thinking powers; fourth, to impress upon 
the child’s mind the facts and principles reviewed, studied, and 
classified. The language of questions should be simple, direct, and 
clear, and within the comprehension of the a. The paper 
was discussed by Alex. Chaplain, examiner of Talbot County. 


L OF EDUCATION. 


Rev. James W. Reese, Ph.D., then presented a very interesting 


paper on ‘‘ The Study of Words.’” He presented many examples 
showing how words have histories and how history is often wrapped 
up in words. He recommended teachers to pursue their study, and 
told them much pleasure awaited them and many pleasant surprises. 

Professor Garner of the Naval Academy, Annapolis, spoke of 
the tendency to use short words as preferable to long, foreign ones. 
Dr. Newell also made remarks upon the same subject. 

At this point Mrs. M. A. Newell read the report of the State 
Reading Circle. The membership was stated to be 651, and there 
are many evidences that the enrollment for the coming year will 
largely exceed that of the past one. At the conclusion of the 
report Mrs. Newell tendered her resignation as a member of the 
board of directors, much to the regret of all present. 

The last paper of the session was read by Professor Avis of Mid- 
dletown, on “ The State in Relation to Education.’’ The state has 
done much for the cause of education. It might have done much 
more. It might have passed the Blair bill, and thereby have aided 
im cutting the Gordian knot—the negro problem. It might have 
established a nationa! university. 
ew Basil Sollers discussed the subject from an historical stand- 

nt. 

The report of the nominating committee was presented at this 
time, and after some discussion the candidates presented by it were 
declared elected. They are as follows: President — John E. 
McCahan, Baltimore; Vice-Presidents — J. H. Key, St. Mary’s 
County; Miss A. E. Johnston, Howard County; Rec. Sec.—Prof. 
A. F. Wilkerson, Baltimore; Cor. Sec.—Miss M. Agnes Darst, 
Baltimore; Treasurer—Alex. Chaplain, Easton. Er. Com.—JJas. 
A. Diffenbaugh, Carroll County, Chairman; Charles B. Rogers, 
Baltimore County; Wm. S. Crowse, Talbot County; J. B. Hazell, 
Queen Anne County; Belle V. Newell, Baltimore. 


ALABAMA STATE ASSOCIATION. 


The State Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting at 
Montgomery, June 24-26. 


Among the speakers were Pres. O. D. Smith of Auburn; F. M. 
Roof of Auburn, and N. W. Bates of Florence, who discussed the 
** Industrial Feature in Education’’; Mrs. S. F. H. Tarrant of 
Birmingham, whose paper treated of ‘‘ School Government as a 
Means of Moral Training ’’ ; E. L. Brown spoke of ‘‘ Science Teach- 
ing’’; and C. C. Thach of Auburn the ** Study of English 
Literature.” Dr. E. R. Elbridge, president of the Troy Normal 
School, had an able on “ The Unification of Kducational 
Forces.’’ Messrs. G. W. Macon, C. L. McCartha, and Dr. A. S. 
Andrews discussed this paper. Hon. Solomon Palmer of Montgom- 
x4 =r° very valuable paper on ‘‘ The Legal Status of the Public 

00) 

Among the resolutions passed was one proposed by J. K. Powers, 
memoralizing the state legislature to appropriate $1,000 for pro- 
moting the interests of the Association. Another memoralized the 
legislature to so amend the public laws as to provide for an efficient 
system of county normal institutes in each county, to continue in 
session at least a month. Still another resolution was compliment- 
ary to Hon. Solomon Palmer, thanking him for his encouragement, 
in every way, of the work of this Association ; for his successful es- 
tablishment of many valuable county, congressional, and normal 
institutes ; his fostering kindness toward our normal schools; and 
for his uniform courtesy to, and friendly codperation with, the 
teachers of Alabama in all their school work. Our best wishes go 
with him and his in his retirement from an office in which he has 
done for Alabama so much and so permanent good. 

Major Solomon Palmer, from the Committee on Nominations, 
made the following report, which was adopted: President—J. K. 
Powers. Vice-Presidents—N. T. Lupton, T. C. McCorvey, Miss 
Cahalan. Secretary —G. W. Macon. Treasurer—J. B. Graham. 
Executive Committee—J. H. Phillips, Alonzo Hill, C. L. Floyd. 
Chairman Exhibit Committee—Mrs. 8. F. H. Tarrant. 

The Association tried the experiment this year of having four de- 
partments,—elementary, higher, normal, and supervision. Each 
held two sessions, and all were successful in every detail. 

The elementary department met in the House of Representatives, 
Director Dewberry in the chair. Prof. J. A. Liner was elected sec- 
retary. The work was by a paper on ‘‘ The Limits of Ele- 
mentary Education,” by Prof. G. R. McNeill of LaFayette. 

The department of higher education assembled in the Senate 
Chamber, with Pres. Alonzo Hill of Tuskaloosa as director. Pro 
fessor Craven was elected secretary. A paper was read by Prof. 
G. W. Macon of Howard College, on ‘‘ Causes of Mental Impair- 
ment of High Schools and Colleges.’ Kev. A. 8. Andrews of 
Greensboro opened a discussion on the ‘‘ Marking System in High 
Schools and Colleges.”? The discussion which followed was - 
ipated in by Professors Smith, Marfee, Banks, and Hill. 

The department of supervision was called to order by State Su- 
perintendent Palmer. Supt. Woodward E. Griffith of Pike was 
elected secretary. The first paper was on ‘‘ County Supervision,’’ 
by Supt. A. A. Hurst. Mr. MeAdory of Jefferson spoke upon this 


subject. 

The department of normal schools met, with Prof. C. B. Van Wie 
of Florence in the chair. Prof. N. W. Bates of Florence was 
elected secretary. ‘' Physical Culture’’ and ‘‘State Certificates’’ 
were discussed. 

Officers of the various sections were elected as follows: Element- 
ary department—Prof. J. M. Roof of Birmingham, president ; 
Prof. G. R. MeNeill of LaFayette, secretary. Normal department 
—Prof. E. R. Elbridge was elected director; Pres. J. W. A. 
Wright, vice-director ; Miss Julia Tutwiler. president ; Prof, 
D. Earnest, secretary and traasures; J. K. Powers and Miss 
Minnie Anderson, executive committee. Su ision|department— 
Superintendent Gilbert of Decatur, president ; Prof. Woodward E. 
Griffith, secretary. 

The school exhibits were one of the chief features of the conven- 
tion. The quality of the work was very high and the exhibit in- 
cluded all branches and every variety of school work. The schools 
having exhibits were Montgomery, Birmingham, Huntsville, Troy, 
Florence, Talladega, Decatur, and Auburn. 


For A STATE NORMAL ScHOOL. The president has asked 
us to recommend a Professor of Natural Sciences, and one of 
Mathematics.—Normal training desirable. Address, TEACHERS’ 


Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MARTIN'S THE HUMAN BODY AND THE EFFECTS OF NARCOTICS. * 


action upon the Human System. By H. NEWELL MARTIN, 


The Physiolo; 
book named THE 


lified in consequence of the requests of many teachers. A chapter has been added on the subjects of Fermentation and 


n Elementary Text-book of Anatomy, Physiology, aad Hygiene. Including 
a special account of the Nature of Alcohol and other Narcotics, and their 


D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in the Johns Hopkins University. 399 pp., 12mo. Price to Teachers for examination, $1.20. 


| of this text-book is, in general, identical with that of the third edition of the “ Briefer Course’’ form of the 
published in the “American Science Series.” In the present edition the chemical hee been sim- 


illation. The 


desert tion of the effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics on the human system has been oe separated into sectionstappend 


hapters, instead of being collected in a chapter by itself, as in the * Briefer Course.” 
with the lnwe tea the facts concerning these substances to be taught in public schools. 


with the laws requiri 


ities of the work are printed under the “ Briefer Course 


hese changes bring the book into harmon 
Comments on the scientific and pedagogic qual. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, - * 


Mary H. Hunt, National Supt. of the Scientific Dept. of the Women's Chris- 

stian Temp. Union . Cook, Albert H. Plumb, Wm. E. Sheldon 

and Daniel Dorchester, Advisory Board: — We have examined the val. 

uable book, the “ Special hdition” of “The Human Body,” and heartil 

argument agains e use of alc 

Snsectiee which cannot fail te influence students foran intelligent sobriety, 


NEW YORK. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. |'8%, of the State University, has accepted the THE MAGAZINES. Under the Wheel 


CALIFORNIA, 


The Fresno County Board of Education has just | of the West Salem High School, at an increase of 
concluded its semi-annual examination of appli- $200 on his salary. 


cants for teachers’ certificates. The board granted 


thirty-six primary certificates, two grammar grade, presented to Supt. I. N. Stewart an elegant pair| The political articles of the number are “ Obsta 


and two grammar school course certificates. 


A newspaper says that the students of the State | Tp, presentations was made by Assistant John| Ferriss; “Gerrymandering,” by Walter C. Hamm, 
University are preparing a testimonial for Lieuten- Nageler. 


ant Harrison, whose services as instructor in mili- 
tary science close with the present term. 

There were about 220 new schoolhouses erected 
in California during the last school year. 

Prof. J.W. Anderson, superintendent cf the San 
Francisco schools, has been spending a few days 
in Fresno City. 

According to a recent report from the state 
superintendent’s office, the number of school cen- 
sus children has increased 4,802 during the last 
school year. 


DAKOTA. 


Professor Hyde of the St. Cloud (Minn.) normal 
school has assisted in the institutes recently held 


in Pembiva and Walsh counties. This is his third|Maine Central Institute at Pittsfield, has been 


year in Walsh County, and he is very popular with 
the teachers. 

Mies Josephine V. Harrison will teach at Haron 
the coming year. 

IOWA. 

Miss Annie Dorr of Mason City has been unan- 
imously elected to a position in the Moorhead 
(Minn.) High School. 

Miss Ada Smith of Algona returns to Minne- 
sota next fall, having accepted a position in the 
Stillwater High School. Miss Smith is a graduate 
of the Minnesota State University. 

Miss Elizabeth H. Mathews of the Des Moines 
Training School for Teachers, has been elected 
principal of the normal department of Highland 
Park College, Des Moines. 

Miss Etta Supler has been elected principal of 
normal department in Callaman College, Des 

oines. 

I. N. Beard of Greenfield has been elected prin- 
cipal at Osceola. 

G. W. Cowden has been elected principal of the 
Greenville Schools. 

H. M. Brayton of Pacific Junction is elected 
principal at Glenwood. 

S. C. Beede of Murray goes to Pacific Junction. 

Lester Lind is to be principal at Emerson. 

C. M. Cart, principal at Indianola, has been ap: 
pointed superintendent at the new Indian school 
at Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

Miss Margaret Baker of Des Moines has been 
appointed teacher in the lowa Normal! School. 


MINNESOTA, 


Supt. A. F, Bechdolt of Mankato bas recently 
received the honor of the degree of Ph.D., con- 
ferred by Franklin and Marshall College, Lao- 
caster, Pa. 

Prof. C. B. Gilbert was unanimously reéleeted 
to the superintendency of the public schools of 
St. Pau’. 

Prof. L. Bliss is again reélected superintendent 
of the schools at Henderson. 

Miss Fannie S. Guptill of the Grant School has 
accepted the principalship of the Minneapolis 
Training School for teachers. 


UTAH. 
Rev. Sam. Small, the noted revivalist preacher, 
while on a ‘* mission’’ in Ogden, was offered the 


presideucy of the new Utah University (Methodist), 
and accepted. He enters upon the duty of collect- 
ing fands, as the present university is now simply 
**a hole in the ground,” the foundation only 
being in. 

Prof. F. E. Merrill, ‘‘ New West” principal at 
Provo, has been elected Gentile (minority) county 
examiner of Utah County, a tribute to his scholar- 
ship and worth. 

Professor Whiting, formerly of the state normal 
school at Storm Lake, Iowa, bas accepted a po- 
sition in the Utah Territorial University as pro- 
fessor of English literature. His duties also will 
give him charge of the preparatory department. 

The schools of the New West Education Com- 
mission enrolled 2,380 pupils during the last year. 
A greater number than any other denomination 
enrolled. 


WISCONSIN. 


Prof, O. H. Ecke, an assistant in the State Uni-jago. A practice department is also very much 
versity, has been chosen principal of the Apple- | needed where the students can get actual experi- 


ton High School. 


po 
The annual examination for state certificates study, Principal Littlefield u that the present and 
will be held in the office of the state superintend- | course of three or three aad Gee half be Euro a 
ent at Madiso., Yeginning at 9 a. m., Tuesday, | creased to four years, and that the policy of a mid- 
year examination be discontinued. 


August 12, and continue four days. 

Racine is to have a new $15,000 schoolhouse. 
It will be 82 x 84 feet, two stories high. 

Prof. J. A. Eakin, who has been in charge of 
the Brodhead High School for three years past, 
has accepted a smilar position in Wausau. 


school at West Superior. 

H. A. Simonds has been elected superintendent 
and principal at Stevens Point. 

Miss Hattie Harrison, who bas been assistant in 
High School, goes to St. Louis in 


F. E. McGovern, a graduate of the class of water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found re- 
freshing and invigorating, 


THe TEACHERS’ Co OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago bas an unusually large demand 


for skilled teachers. It will be of advantage to|/ TION, of Chicago, 70 Dearborn street, has been | ers’ agency. The man elected 


teechers to run their eye over the special positions 


advertised on the second page following, under | Eastern Academy. Salary, $1800. One of the 
teachers’ agencies, best schools of the East. Write them. | 


School, in his annual report to the 


a strong plea for q new building for the school, 

which outgrew its present quarters several years} ImPORTANT.—When New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
at the GRanp Union HOTsEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ence with children. In regard to the course of | T&! Depot. 


Niantic, will be held this season at Suffield. Sec- 
retary Hine of the state board of education will 
Miss Jessie Evans, assistant in the Stoughton conduct it, and among those already on the scene 
High School, ra a are EK. D. Robbins of the state board of education 
ig ool, goes to @ simiiar position in the P. P. Davis and Dr. Henry Barnard. 4 


principalship of the Brodhead High School for the 
coming year, at a salary of $1,000. par 
A. E Buckmaster has been reélected principal 


—In the Forum for July the series of autobi. 
ographical letters is continued, the contribution 
of the number being by Prof. John Tyndall, who 
The teachers of the public schools of Janesville | writes of the formative influences of his own life. 


of opera glasses, as a small token of their regard. | cles to Civil-service Reform,” by Mr. Walter M. 


who reviews the most flagrant instances of the 
H. G. Parkinson of Madison will be first assist-| unfair making of congressional districts both in 
ant in the Fond du Lac High School. republican and democratic states; “ The Perplex- 
I. N. Stewart, city superintendent of Janesville | ities that Canada Would Bring,” by A. R. Car- 
schools, goes to Appleton as city superintendent. | man, a Canadian, who shows that the introduction 
C. H. Keyes of Sheboygan, formerly city su-|of a Canadian party into our politics would be 
perintendent of the Janesville schools, goes to the | |ikely to cause us a hurt that would ill repay the 
Chippewa Falls High School. commercial advantages of union; “A Defense of 

wanpuy: the Veto Power,” by Edward C. Mason, an an- 
swer to a criticism of the veto power, by Col. F. 
A. Conkling. Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott reviews 
the wages system, and draws the wage-worker’s 
indictment, not against capitalists, but capitalism ; 
Noah Brooks forecasts the newspaper of the 
future, and Col. R. J. Hinton —— the politi- 
cal, economical and commercial problems that 
the rapid development of the western states pre- 
sents. 


— The Arena for July opens with a fine portrait 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 
Westbrook Seminary graduated a class of fifteen 
June 19. The seminary has jast received a dona- 
tion of $5000 from Mrs. Goddard of Newton, Mass. 
Prof. L. W. Taylor, formerly professor in the 


elected principal of the Hitt School in Prescott, 
Arizona. 
Bangor has a woman superintendent of schools, 


Miss Snow. Her appointment gives general satis- | .¢ Rabbi Solomon Schindler, and the number has 
faction, as she is fully competent and has the en- 


tire confidence of everybody. Miss Soow will have | 2 Sketch from the pen of this scholarly divine up- 
the general supervision of the schools, be in charge |oa “ Bismarck and His Time,” The author hav- 
of the examinations, etc., and will also remain a |ing spent the greater portion of his life under the 
member of the school committee. She was for-| German sky brings to the subject an actual knowl- 
merly the successful preceptress of the East Side | edge of the condition of German affairs since the 
grammar school in that city. ** Iron Chancellor” came into power. Rev. Carlos 
Gen. O. O. Howard gave the alumni address at | Martyn, D.D., contributes a brilliant and sugges- 


rves special mention for the strong mora]! 
ner which lies behind it. It deals with the 
expanding influence of woman, the uneasy mutter 
of workmen, and the gloomy tragedy of lives of 
incessant yet fruitless toil. Other writers in this 
number are: Senator Wade Hampton of South 
Carolina; Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Junius Henri 
Browne, H. O, Pentecost, Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
Hon. A. B. Richmond, Frances E. Willard, and 
Gen. Marcus J. Wright. 


— Good Houskeeping is always on hand with 
just the seasonable help the housewife needs. 
Last week it was Jelly Making that was at the 
front. “Our Dinney Club” will particularly in. 
terest those who delight in small, inexpensive 
dinner parties. Several papers treat of children 
—their dress and care, and in fact, no department 
of the household is overlooked. 


— The Chautauguan for August presents the 
following among its table of contents : “A Lucky 
Accident,” a novelette, by J. Ranken Towse ; 
“St. Martin,” by Annie Bronson King; “ The 
Condition of American Agriculture,” by Manly 
Miles, M.D., F.R.M.S.: “ Virginia Sports,” by 
Ripley Hitchcock; “Two Years in New Zea- 
land,” by N. J. Ingram; “ A Sixteenth Century 
Garden,” by Ferdinand Cohn; “ Country Life in 
Ireland,” by J, P. Mahaffy, M.A. ; “ Keeping Well 
in Summer,” by Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 3; “ Going 
to the Assembly,” by Chancellor Vincent; “ The 
Salons of Paris,” by George Lafonstre, “A Sum- 
mer Outing in New York,” by Charles Barnard; 
“ The Minor Lakes of the Northwest,” by Horace 


Bridgton Academy on Wednesday, July 23. His | tive paper on “ Churchianity versus Christianity,” 
topic was ‘‘ Gettysburg.”’ 


B. Hudson, “ The Central Office of the C. L. S. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Concord has finished its new high school build- 
ing, and will dedicate itin a short time. This is 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


probably the finest school edifice in the state. Its 


The Manchester School Board has voted that 
the maximum salary of all teachers below the 
grammar grades shall be fixed at $500. The sal- 


The Crown of Life. . 
Articles and Discussions on the Labor Question. 


The Calvanistic Doctrine of Election & Reprobation. Harris 


Publisher. Price. 
value, without furnishings, will be fully $100,000. Current Theology. . Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc. Boston $1 50 
Everything about the building is as good as mate-| fn and Out of Ceutral Africa. " . 7 Vincent D Apppleton & Co, N Xx 
The Farwell School, North Charlestown re- = 
ceived a handsome flag from Dr. B. G. Clark of Johnson G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 
New York City, and a fine collection of mineralog- | Aiden’s Manifold Cyclopedia (Vol. 20) John B 4 
ical and geological specimens from J. H. Locke| Virgil Aeneid (Book III.) . “ P : Page Macmillan & 0, NY 40 
of North Charlestown First Greek Grammar Accidence. . ° ° Rutherford pr so 90 
Jas. W. Seales of Andover and a friend in Mas- en “ “ 6 
sachusetts have given $150 and $100 respectively Adventures igh Great Forest of Africa. . pabeitn Harper & Bros, NY 
e w of a Dream. ° 
Tat Ke has been | The Captain of the Janizaries. . Ludlow 
ane The Daughter of Silence. Faweett Belford Co, N Y 50 
chosen assistant principal of the Stearns High Osborne 
The Robe of Nessus. . . . 
at Clarement. Calla. ° ° ‘ EP Dutton & Co, NY ‘ 
he contract has been awarded for the erection ose Fault. . Harriso ~ 
: The Viil Co ities. ° ° ° ° Gomme Scribner & Welford N Y 1 25 
of a new boarding house for the State Normal Disectors ot Writers for the Literary Press. . W M Griswold, Bangor, Me 
School at Plymouth. Life and Times of Ephraim Cutler. -. Cutler Robert Clark & Co Cin. 2 50 


Porter & Coates, Phila 
D Lothrop Co, Bosto 


Haynes n 
Wheelbarrow Open Court Pub Co, Chicago 1 00 


ary of the waster of the high schoo! is $2,000, and 


the sub-masters, $1,500 and; $1,000 respectively. 
Four male principals of grammnr schools have 
$1,500, and a female principal of the training 
school and the male music teacher have $1,200 each. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
Mr. C. J. Powers of Manchester, N. H., late 
Academy in the State of 
, has been ted pri he hi 
Allen, the principal is one of the prominent edaca- 
Superintendent Williams of Nashua, N. H., has|tional leaders. He entered upon his work in the 


been elected to fill the vacancy of superintendent i 
pe pte ony“ ae ol y pe days of Horace Mann, and is one of the few men 


Miss Abbie E. Richards has resigned the princi- who have been uniformly progressive for fifty years. 
palship of the Wadsworth Summer School in| His associate, James T. Allen, is a younger man, 
Danvers to accept a position as teacher in the State| but is no less thoroughly in touch with the men 


Normal School at Salem. 
E. E. Wentworth, principal of the Great Bar-|°"% methods of the day. They have ten expert 


rington High Sebool, was married at Stockbridge, | ®¢hers, and the buildings, grounds, appointments 
Jaly 10, to Miss Frances Foster. and apparatus are all that the most fastidions 
Prin. J. A. Callahan of the Nonotaok School, | parents could desire. 


is the this summer, ! Mr. Winship has known the school intimately 
Ira A. Jenkins, principal of the Orange High for more than twenty years; Mr. Sheldon, for a 
School, and Miss Mabel E. Clark, also a teacher | much longer time, and personally as well as pro- 
in the Orange public schools, were married at fessionally give it their most hearty indorsement. 
their former home in Cambridge, Me., recently. The training in intellectual activity is of the best, 
RHODE ISLAND. while the cultivation of the graces of manner, and 


Prin. George A. Littlefield of the State Normal 
pos om 4 moral force in character are rarely equaled. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tae West NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOCL,—Allen Brothers, proprietors,— 
is one of the most successful day and boarding 


8 per day. 
with tho best, . cars, 
PP 
ney e 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


CONNECTICUT. 
The summer school for teachers, usaally held at — 
— Receipts should never be signed with initials ; 
the name should be always written with an Ester- 
brook steel pen. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of hot or cold 


schools for both sexes in New England. N. T.| 


fessor for the leading University of the Weat. 
Daring all chew onthe only anawors were Non-resident 


4 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y- 


EDUCATIONAL. 
West Newton English and Classical School, 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school for lads and misses; 
repares for college. scientific schools, business, and 
or life. For catalogue and particulars. address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 
home first week in August and after September 10. 


Western Female Seminary 
»Miss Leila S, McKee, Prin., Oxford, 0. 


Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 3rd, 1890. 
Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete coursesin Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat; 
Electric light; Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, 
Chicago, Il1l., 


dents’home under local Examiners or Assistant 


sors. Tuition is carried on by corresponcence under & 
See announcement ina short time. This is the |! 


Tar TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASsocrA-| best position in many ways ever filled by teach- | soon as conditions, and graduate 


higher d . Inf .ete., 

asked to recommend a drawing master for a his name had been wy NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
formal offer. It will pay you to learn of The | Form for membership, vill be ~ Sed’ to any adaress 
Teachers’ Codperative Association, of Chicago, ®°*!Pt of 10 cents in postage Chicago, 111 
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C.,” by Kate F. Kimball. The Woman's Coun- 
cil Table has the following articles: “Summer 
Furnishing,” by Susan Hayes Ward, “Gloves, 
Neck Wear, Perfumes, and Handkerchiefs,” by 
Mary S. Torrey ; “Why Some Women Cannot 
Obtain Employment,” by Kate Tannatt Woods ; 
‘*A Vacation on Hors back,” by Anna C. Brack- 
ett; “Some Women I Have Met,” by Frances E. 
Willard ; “*Women Physicians in Germany,’ by 
A. Von Stranne; “The Fine Art of Helpin 

Others,” by by Felecia Hillel ; “ Enonomica 
Grocery Buying,” by Christine Terhune Herrick ; 
“ Brain Workers’ Recreation in Flowers,” by Sa- 
rah K. Bolton; “ Out-door Life at Wellesley,” by 
Louise Palmer Vincent. “ Children’s Wit,”’ by 
Margaret J. Preston. The editorials discuss 
matters of general interest. 


— The New England Magazine opens with an| pie. 


article on “‘ Our National Songs,” in which Mrs. 
Ferris tells the history of many songs most inter- 
estingly. This article is rich in illustration. 
The article on St. Paul, by Condé Hamlia, of the 
Pioneer Press, will be especially enjoyed by teach- 
ers and others who have just been in attendance 
upon the National Educational Association in 
that city. This is to be followed by a similar 
paper on Minneapolis. Haverhill, Mass., is the 
subject of a delightful illustrated article by Albert 
L. Bartlett. Longfellow’s “‘My Lost Youth” is 
the inspiration of a dozen beautiful pictures by 
Mrs- Margaret Pullman. There is a portrait of 
Ibsen accompanying a sensible articie on this 
writer by Edward Fuller, of the Boston Post. Mrs. 
Tiffany comes this month to Anthony Burns, in 
her stories of the Fugitive Slaves. Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s “* A Woman of Shawmut ” grows in interest ; 
and the short stories and poetry of the number 
are up to the usual standard. 


— The Writer, for July, is literally packed with 
sensible, helpful matter. ‘The Use of Note- 
books ” has many good suggestions by Robert S. 
Keaton; *‘ Needed Reform in Ecclesiastical Re 


porting” is treated by Arthur Howard Noll; 
Robert Grimshaw pleads for “Uniformity of Pub- 
lished Books”; James M. Kerr writes of “* The 
Stenographer in “Literature”; “Life in Litera- 
ture ” is a practical sketch by Margaret Kennedy; 
and E, F. Wheeler writes “‘ In Behalf of the Un- 
known Contributor.” °** News and Notes,” 
“ Helpful Hints,” and other departments are up 
with the times. Every author should have in his 
library a complete file of 7ze Writer. 


— Eton College forms the subject of an enter- 
taining symposium, finely illustrated in Zhe En- 
glish Lilustrated Magazine,for July. arranged 
in three sections: Part I., Historical and De- 


scriptive,” by H. C. Maxwell Lyte, C.B.; Part 
Il., Athletics,” by Rev. S. R. James; and 
Part III., ‘‘As a School,” by Hon. Alfred Lyttel- 
ton. The other articles as well as the illustra- 
tions are of a high order of merit. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 


— The Unitarian Review, one of our ablest 
religious magazines, has for contents in its July 
issue: “Christianity in the Process of Evolu- 
tion,” by George A. Thayer; “ The Forces Edu- 


cating America,” by Joseph H. Crooker; “Classic 
and Romantic,” by Frank P. Stearns; “ The 
Way to Utopia,” by N. P. Gilmar ; “ Some 
Italian Patriots,” by E. Cavazza; “Count Tolstoi 
and the Problems of Life,” by F. O. Eggleston. 
Boston: 14! Franklin St. 


— Our Day is invaluable to all who desire in- 
formation of the world of reform, discussing, as 
it does, fearlessly all important topics on that 


line. It numbers among its contributors experts 
not —_ from all parts of this country, but from 
Japan, Siam, India, Hololulu, Germany, Scotland, 
England, and Canada as well. The July number 
is among the best of its always good issues. 
Boston: Our Day Pub. Co. $2.50 a year. 


— The current issue of Zhe Catholic Worid 
contains nine articles by able writers, beside cup- 
tinued stories, short sketches and poems. The 


poems, especially that of Lucy Agnes Hayes, one 
of our younger writers, are of the choicest. New 
York: 427 West 59th Street. 


— Our Little Ones, for midsummer is filled with 


choice pictures, cunning stories, and cute verses 
for the children. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Writer, for July; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: The Writer. 

Our Little Ones. for July; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 

The Unitarian Review, for July ; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St 

The English Illustrated Magazine, for July; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Our Das, for July; terms, $250 ayear. Boston: 
Our Day Pub. Co. 

The American Naturalist, for June; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 

New England Magazine, for July; terms, $3.00a 

ear. Boston: 36 Bromfield St. 

The Magazine of Art, for August ; terms $3,50a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 
Meals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses ef Taste 
and Smell. 


CATARRH 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


Besrex ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


ICHIGAN, HouGurTon. 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 

A STATE SCHOOL of Surveying, Mining, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, 
Assaying, Ore Dressing. Mineralogy, Petrography, 
poneay. Drafting, Machine Design, ete. Tuition 
free. For catalogues and information address 

M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Ph.D., Director. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


Stts NORMAL S0HOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. r catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catali address the 
Principal. D. B. Hagar, Ph.D. 
TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes, 
For Cataloguse address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 
PAINESVILLE, 
ocation pleasant 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY ¢ 


and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-second year begins Sept. 10, 1890. 
Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— “You are the twentieth in the class, Hans. 
That means that you are at the very foot.’’ 

** Well, papa, how can I help it if there are no 
more boys in the class ?’’ 

CONSUMPTION SUBELY CURED. 
To THE EDITOR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall glad to send two bottles of my 
remedy FREE to any of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they 1 send me their Express and P. 


dress. pectfully, 
T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 


— A boy was recently asked, in an examination 

per, ‘‘ What would be the opinion of Alfred the 

eat as to the telegraph, telephone, electric cars, 
etc. ?’? The boy answered, ‘‘ He would have no 
opinions,—he would be too old.”’ 

Mrs. WINsSLOW’s SooTHING has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 


giste in ovary pest of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a 


— A three-year-old girl was heard whi 
to herself, though quite inaudibly, at the table. 

** What were you saying, Gertrude?’’ asked 
her father. 

**T was just saying, ‘If no one was taking care 
of me, I should help myself to some of those 
preserves.’’—Morning Star. 

THE USUAL TREATMENT of catarrh is very 
unsatisfactory, as thousands of despairing patients 
can testify. A trustworthy medical writer says: 
‘* Proper local treatment is positively necessary to 
success, but most of the remedies in eral use 
by physicians afferd but temporary Benefit. A 
cure cannot be ex from snuffs, powders, 
douches, and washes.’’ Ely’s Cream Balm is a 
remedy which combines the important requisites of 
quick action, specific curative power, with perfect 
safety and pleasantness to the patient. 


heedlines—wrinkles on the brow. 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


W ANTED {1] A gollege-bred woman as preceptress of a large western ecotomy, $1000. Must bea 
Baptist. (2) Principals for seven Southern schools, at $800jto $1200. igh scholarship of 
less importance than adaptability, a pleasing manner, tact to mingle with the people and to interest them in the 
publie schools, and gumption enough notto talk politics till they are acclimated aad have learned something of the 
Southern view of matters. We can fill a great many places at the South if we can only find the right men to send; 
but we want men of good sense and ready sympathy, able to make themselves at home and be recognized as inter- 
ested in the new pouth and its needs, rather than specialists or close students. There isa great field here for live 
men; some whom we have sent have already made names for themselves. But we have more applications for 
teachers than we have teachers who seem to us of the right sort, and we shall be glad to hear from any who, after 
reading this advertisement, feel that they can fill the bill, (3) A man teacher of Prang’s drawing and of yo | 
for a Western city. Rare combination, but to the right candidate a good salary will be paid. Here is a letter. jus 
hey hati also called on the ——-—— 


received: “ Last Thursday I went to Spepcertown and signed the contract. 
Agency for teachers, but ry: ! one was rejected. Your man McDooald, whom you sent here sortie years ago, was 
an excellent teacher, and on that account they were disposed to engage a teacher from your Agency. . . . You 
recommended me and no other. The Board uel ee in favor of the Bardeen man, and I had practically very 
little oppc sition, although there were about tifirty applicants.”—A. G. LEAOH, July 7. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Xx x x x Xx Xx x x x XxX 


To write an advertisement. But remember that we 
fill more good positions for teachers in July 
and August than in any other months. 

Send for information to 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Xx x 


x x Xx x Xx x Xx x x Xx XxX x 


ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 
be filled on “‘ short notice.’ The “rush” has already begun. 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. 


let us hear from you. Address 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill 


We daily receive letters 
If not yet located 


School and College Bureau, 


E ACHERS W ANTED FOR y AC ANCIES We have a large number of {direct application 
» On our books in meesty every department o 
ublic and private school work. Salaries from $400 to . We want good Superintendents, High 
Benool Principais, Grammar School Masters, Specialists, and Lady Teachers for graded schools Kast 
and West. Our New Manual Free to any address. One fee registers in both Boston and St. Paul Offices. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
A two weeks’ record 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


rintendencies, $850 to $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools, $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and primary teachers, $480 
to $1500. Also many positions for specialists. Everyday brings new vacancies. Circulars free. 
PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: L. B, DIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


TO PATRONS. TO TEACHERS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in| Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for accl- 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- | new school year. Not a week, and y a day 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for passes when we do not have calls for teachers, and 
school supervision. they come from every state and territory. 

No charge to school officers for services vendered. Forms and Circulars sent free, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


During the administration of the present Manager, the 
salaries received by the members of the New England 
Bureau of Education, through its agency, amount to more 
than $900,000 ; and there have never been so many calls 
for teachers as during the current season. 


NO F 


FOR REGISTRATION, 
BEST FACILITI 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 


Oldest and best known in U. 8, 


Established 1856. LARGE BUSINESS, 
3 Bast 14th Street, N. WV. not in collecting fees, but in providing com 
Teachers with Positions. for le 


Emoployers are served 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 


OF RELIABLE AVERY, 


Am 
American and Forei Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both for Universities, Colleges, 2 West idth Street, YORK. 


National Teachers’ Buredl, 


and ren’ of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURK, 
and Best references furnished. 

100 BrBLE House, 
4th Ave. & 8th St., NEW YORK: 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE. 
160 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. ) 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 


NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 

in city and country schools. Make applica- 
tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Li ls, d ri 
Principals’ Assistants, ‘Tutors, and Gov. HAROLD C. COOK, Manager 
od SOUTHERN 
school Agency 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, WESTERN C 00 bnie 
23 Union Square, New York. 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 


t 

teachers 


Teachers’ Agen 


MBS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


28 W. 28d St., NewYork. %4 Wabash Ave. Chicago. | #¢¢ 5 
Register at once. Address with stam 
Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges Miss RANNIE 8. EURROUG 
end families Recommends schools to parents.’ Nov. a1, 1888. EY. 


American Teachers Bureau, 


ST. LOUIS.— 14th Year. 
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Sold by druggists or sent by mail. | 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXII —No. 5. 


~ Stillwell’ Brief Lessons on the Human Body. 


This book is the result of several years’ practical work in the class-room. Special 
care has been taken to presént the leading facts of anatomy and physiology in such a 
way as to show clearly the reasons why the health of the body requires us to follow or 
avoid certain courses of conduct. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of Fifty Cents. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & COMPANY, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORE. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 


DRAWING Na MODELS, 


DBAWING MO and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO ACTUBERS 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS haye been es lly designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, ar- 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest + > for accuracy and beauty, and are fur- 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey have been 
adopted by the leading cities of the country. and are ab- 
solutely to the correct teac by Form 

n 


end Drawin every stage, and es ly at the outset. 
aFor catalogue and Sartionlars, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
ea Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 
PRACTICAL ELOCUTION | HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A.M. By JoHN H, BECHTEL. 

This work is the outgrowth of actual class room| The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
experience, and isa practical common sense treat- | teaching aoe. and has, therefore, bh excep- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, | tional facilities for securing words tiable to be mis- 


THE EM PIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People. Beau- 
itully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
{ts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 


yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the| pronounced. All persons who goa THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 88 E. 17th St., New York. 


entangling technicalities that are so frequently found | according to the most approved 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual | this volume @ most comprehensive and convenient 


system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi- | help. 
nary mind, ond it can therefore be as successfully| It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the/ pronunciation in public aud private schools, and to 
trained elocutionist. the needs of the general student. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25 150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 


Liberal terms in quantities, Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


= hoard objects, devised by Miss M. Read, Principal of 


the Springfield (Mass.) Training School for Teachers, 


comprises thirty different sheets, each of which con- 
tains ten objects of the same kind. These sheets are 
sold by the dozen, and should always be ordered by the 
number given in the above cut. If, for example, a sheet 
of ten lamps is wanted. the number 14 must be given in 
the order. Considering the difficulty which many pro 
gressive primary teachers have experienced in securing 
enough objects of the right kind for their number teach 
ing, it is believed that this collection will meet with a 

rompt and wide-spread appreciation from the pro 
ession. 

Price,per dozen sheets, $0.12: postage, $0.05, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


(Always mention Journal of Education.) 
NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


f 
Les Poetes Francais du XIXme Siecle. Edited by Literal Translation the Bible. 


©. FONTAINE. A collection of French poetry of the} The literal and idiomatic English translation of the 
present century, chronologically arranged, with bio-| Bible. by ROBERT YounNG, LL D., author of the great 
graphical notices of the “Analytical Concordance to the Bible,” differs from 
onyines de la Langue *| all other versions, and is an important translation. 
ee eee stadents./ Many infidel arguments against some of the leading 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. doctrines of the Bible are at once answered, simply 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, by the correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases. 
Octavo, cloth. Price, $4.00, postage free. 


Publishers and smpervece of French Books, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor PI., N. Y. 


STHAM. EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broadway, 


omsen’s New metics and Aigebra 
Meetels French Course. 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE pA 
c ee ellogg’s Lessons in English. 
MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, sent on| Kellegg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
application. Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork.| J.D, WILLIAMS, <Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
COPY BOOKS, 


161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 
Graph CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 
READING LEAFLETS, SERIES. 

How to ue 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, | Common ature. 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, Loyd’s Literature for Foiks. 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, | FRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Civics for Young Americans. &c, Baglich Grammars. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, * Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. | Sheppard’s Science. 


Petersen’s Constitution. 
SEND for our new Catalogue of “ TEACHERS’ 75 oo to $250 00 A MONTH can be 
HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. $ * ow =made working for us. 
d wh 


By WILLIAM RIPPER. 


With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams 
12mo. 90 cents. 


DRAWING BOOKS, 


e 1 acan wns 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. B. JO! Ni ON 1000 Mate 


To be ready August Ist. 


Common - Sense Exercises in Geography. 


By SEYMOUR EATON. Paper; Price, 25 Cents. 


Every teacher of Geography will be delighted with this Manual. It is a book of EXERCISES,— 
not ordinary questions,—such as will require original thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil. 
It is adapted to all grades, and to the best American text-books. Such a book has long been 
needed in our schools. 


Hundreds of copies have already been ordered in advance of publication. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in a for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
AND 717 WaBAsH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


JOHN WILEY & Sons, 
NEW YORK, 


No. IX. Art, Drawing, Painting, Engraving, &. 


75 pages. 


No. X. Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Stair- 
Building, &c, 33 pages. 


Free by mail to order. 


School Keeping: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
qemene on teaching, ement, and discipline, 

wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 


ence as a teacher. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 


2 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographi Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers. a | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 

66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


COOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


No, not Cool, but filled with that Restful, Barmoni- 
ous, Soothing Music, which helps one wonderfully 
to Endure Extremes of Weather. Hot or Cold. 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1. 44 pieces. ........... $1 

PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. 1. 81 pieces............- $1 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pieces. $1 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC. 66 pieces. ............ $1 

SABBATH DAY MUSIC. 38 $1 

OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. 19 operas. .... $1 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR COLL. 51 pieces. $1 


CLASSIC 4-HAND COLLECTION. 19 duets....... $1 
OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. 100 pieces. ........60 cts. 
VOCAL. 


e whole, the most popular collection of t. 
company entertaining songs. is 
bi 


SONGS. 82 ht melodies. 80 cents. Nearly 
200,000 sold. 
POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 87 songs......... $1 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. 34 songs. ------------. $1 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS. Low Volee. 40 songs. $1 
SONG CLASSICS. Sop. or Ten. Vol.1. 50 songs. $1 
SONG CLASSICS. Sop. or Ten. Vol. 2. 39 songs. 81 
SONG CLASSICS. Low Voice. 47 songs. .....- $1 


LCLASSIC BAR. AND BASS SONGS, 23 songs..... $1 


CLASSIC TENOR SONGS. 36 songs. -----------++- $1 
CLASSIC VOCAL DUETS. 26 duets. $1 
GOOD OLD SONGS WE USED TO SING. 116 songs. $1 
Send on your $1, and receive book by return mail. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
By Ira D. SANKEY, 
WINNOWED SONGS, - Is the latest, largest, 


strongest. cheapest, and best 8. Sch. Song Book pub- 
‘If 


lished. Price r copy in any quantity, express- 

age not prepaid. by mail, 5c. per copy additional. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, THE JOHN OCHURCH:-CO, 
New York and Chicago. Cincin. and N. York. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education’’ in its 
oe and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, and is thus spe- 
cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 
“Every school library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 
pensable.”—National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author. who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

Special for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up 
on receipt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


E will send free to all spptcnnt 8s our newCata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPS. 


N. E. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR INSTITUTES AND READING CIRCLES. 


By Josern Payne, the first Professor of 


Payne’s Lectures on the SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 


Reading Circle Edition. 


the Science and Art of Education in the 


the College of Preceptors, London, Eng. One vol. Large 8vo. Nearly 200 pp. 


Cloth, Price 72 Cents. Paper, 50 Cents. 
WITH SPECIAL RATES TO READING CIRCLES. 


every teacher to buy and study Payne’s Lectures 
Address 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The true principles of education, upon which all methods must be founded, are clearly set forth 
in this volume. The lectures have been selected from the English Edition of Payne’s Works, with 
special reference to their practical value to teachers. 
CONTENTS.—The Science and Art of Education; The Th i ucation 

. ; eory or Science of Ed ; The 
Practice or Art of Education ; Educational Methods; Principles of the Science of Education ; The- 
ories of Teaching, with their Corresponding Practice ; The Importance of the Training of the 
Teacher; The True Foundation of Science Teaching : Pestalozzi, the Influence of his Principles and 
Practice on Elementary Education ; Froebel and the Kindergarten System of Elementary Education. 
This Edition was adopted by the Reading Circles of Maine and Ohio. 

From L. Dunton, Principal of the N; School, Boston, These lectures amon 

the best writings on the subject 4 


From Cou. F. W. PARKER, Principal of the Cook County Normal School, Chicago.—“ I advise 
; no teacher ean afford to be without the book.”’ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


SCHOOL 


All the American Educational and Miscellaneous Publications. 
Lowest Prices, prompt and careful service, | 


BOOKS. 


Our general School Book Catalogue, with 
ont net and retail prices and telegraphic 
Hd application. Estimates on Library Lists, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., hitiswn int 740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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